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CHAPTER III. 
A NATURE—AND A NATURE. 


I suppose it is habit that makes me still 
enter these daily records of my somewhat 
uneventful life. 

Often and often have I resolved to close 
these pages and say no more ; but in some 
hour of weakness or longing I have broken 
the resolve, and poured out the stream of 
restless thoughts to the safe and silent 
pages which have so long been my con- 
fidant. 

A time of peace and quiet has come 
to me. In Grannie’s home no one dis- 
turbs or intrudes. I am at once that 
object of interest, and sympathy, and 
speculation—a young widow.” But I 
am intensely thankful for the peace, and 
the rest, and the tender love of the 
sweetest, kindest soul that. ever Heaven 
created, 

How I envy her her simple faith, her per- 
fect, untroubled trust, her serene content in 
all that has been or may be! The sands of 
life are running low; but she has no 
fear. Calmly, placidly as a child, she sits 
in the old, accustomed chair by the fire- 
side, each day finding it more difficult to 
come downstairs, each day shortening the 
time for that stay in the homely little 
parlour. 

But'with the chill breath of the failing 
year I notice a change. It is scarcely 
possible that Christmas will find her in 





our midst, and she has gently and urgently 
tried to hasten Bella’s marriage, which she 
wishes to take place here, like my own. 
The M‘Kayes are in Iaverness again, and 
there really seems no reason to delay 
the event; so Bella finally consents, and 
the first of December is fixed for the 
wedding. 

Huel Penryth and Douglas Hay are still 
in Cornwall ; but Robert M'Kaye has ex- 
pressed a wish for their presence, as his 
only guests. It is to be a very quiet 
wedding. Only the two families to be 
present, with the exception of Douglas and 
his friend. 

And for the first time since that pas- 
sionate parting by the loch-side, I am to 
meet Douglas Hay again. As I say this to 
myself, as I write it down in plain words, 
as a plain fact, I wonder how I can be so 
calm and so cold. 

There is no thrill of pulse, no leap of 
heart at the thought of meeting him, and 
yet—once—how dearly I loved him! But 
I cannot recall that time. I cannot feel 
the old, passionate emotion. 

I only sit here by the fire, gazing, a pale 
and sad reflection of myself, and saying in 
my heart, “I am so tired!” I seem to 
have grown hard and cold. Behind me 
are regrets, before me hopelessness, I 
am weary of life and all its vanity. 

It is the night before Bella’s wedding, 
and she is staying here at Craig Bank at 
Grannie’s request. The marriage will take 
place at midday to-morrow—that simple, 
unceremonious form which has seemed so 
strange to me. 

Bella will have no wedding finery—a 
plain, grey silk dress, and a simple, grey 
straw bonnet, that is all. She will go 
away directly after the ceremony, and, 
after spending a week in Edinburgh, and 
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another in London, she and her husband 
are coming back to Inverness. Early in 
February they are all to set sail for 
Australia, and she has left the business of 
her outfit until her return here. 

We have both been sitting by the fire 
discussing these matters; on the bed be- 
yond lie the gown and bonnet, as they 
arrived from the dressmakers, and beside 
them the long, rich, seal-skin coat which 
the bridegroom has presented to her for 
travelling. 

I thought she looked very grave and 
anxious as I watched her. But I was 
sure she was happy, with that contented 
quiet which is all-sufficient to her nature, 

‘He is a good map, and he will be very 
good to me,” she had said, as she knelt 
there in -the firelight, her long, dark hair 
falling over her shoulders, and taking rich 
reflection from the flames. ‘And I am so 
fond of the girls, After having a house 
full of brothers and sisters, I should miss 
them terribly. I like young folk about 
me.” 

“ How I shall miss you,” I said, sud- 
denly; ‘‘it won't be the same place 
at all without you, Bella. I never had 
a sister, as you know, and you seem to have 
stood in the place of one ever since I came 
here.” 

“Do you remember that time?” she 
asked, somewhat wistfully. ‘What a 
white, frail little creature you were! Not 
that you look very much better now,” she 
added, glancing up at my face. ‘Oh, my 
dear, I wish—I wish you would listen to 
reason, and come out to me to the 
Colonies ; Dr. Macgregor is always urging 
it, Of course, now he won’t say much, 
because of Grannie; but, dearie, we all 
know that the end is not so very far off 
for her; and then what will you do? 
You can’t live on here by yourself, and 
you wouldn’t care to bide with Mrs. 
Campbell—you never got on well with her. 
It will be very dreary and lonely for you. 
Your own folk seem not to want you, 
either.” 

“T often think,” I said, “that Iam not 
the sort of person any one wants. Why 
should they? I am not bright, or cheer- 
ful, or accomplished, or pretty. We were 
talking of grooves the other day, Bella, 
but I seem to fit very badly into mine, 
It is people like yourself that make the 
world brighter and better, not dreamers, 
such as I am.” 

* But have you no plan, no wish for the 
fature ?” 





I shook my head. 

** No, I care for no one so much as for 
Grannie and you; and I am going to lose 
you both. After that——” 

‘*‘ Bat, Athole, this is more than foolish. 
You have just let yourself get into a weak, 
morbid state of health, and your mind is 
suffering for it. I must tell Dr. Macgregor 
to speak seriously to you; for myself I 
confess I cannot understand what has 
changed you so; you are quite different 
ever since we went on that yachting expe- 
= Sometimes I am sorry we ever 

id.” 

“So am I,” I answered, readily; “ and 
Donald told me he planned it for me and 
for my pleasure, because he thought I was 
so dull at Corriemoor. Poor fellow! what 
a return for his thoughtfulness and self- 
sacrifice he met with !” 

“Do you know, Athole,” said Bella, 
suddenly, “that you always say ‘Donald’ 
now—never the Laird? Yet, when he 


was alive you would never call him by his 
I often thought he didn’t like 


name, 
it.” 

“I suppose one always amends one’s 
mistakes too late,” I said, drearily. ‘‘If I 
had only known sooner that he cared— 
that he thought of me and loved me as he 
did, I might have been a happier wife and 
a better one. But I thought he was dis- 
appointed with me, and I seemed in the 
wrong place altogether. Mrs. Campbell 
always told him I was useless, and idle, 
and foolish ; and I suppose he agreed with 
her. So we drifted apart, and I never 
dreamt or suspected he cared what I did, 
or how I suffered, till—till that night on 
Loch Scavaig, when he spoke to me, He 
seemed so sorry then that he had married 
me; and—— Well, it was all so hopeless. 
Oh, Bella !” I cried, in sudden terror ; “‘if 
you only knew how his death haunts 
me. He—he might have gone out 
reckless and careless of the storm; and 
that, too, was to gratify a whim of mine. 
Do you think,” I continued, earnestly, 
“that he ever guessed about Douglas 
Hay?” 

“T am afraid so,” said Bella, gravely. 

I was silent for a time; my thoughts 
flew back again to that night on the yacht 
—to that sudden, pitiful murmur, ‘‘ Poor 
lassie!” which had fallen from Donald's 
lips, conveying so much to me, revealing 
so much in him. 


Bella broke the silence at last. 
“Have you thought, Athole,” she said, 
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“how you are going to meet Douglas Hay 
to-morrow ?” 

Instinctively I glanced at my heavy 
mourning-dress, 

“He will surely know that silence is 
best,” I said. ‘‘He has not written con- 
ventional sympathy ; I have had no word 
or sign from him since we parted. I—I 
had almost hoped he would not come here 
to-morrow ; but I suppose it would have 
looked strange.” 

Robert is very fond of him,” said Bella, 
twisting the rings round and round her 
plump, white finger. “I think I ought 
to tell you, Athole, that he would like 
him to marry Jessie ; he has said so again 
and again to me.” 

“Why should he not?” I said, 
slowly. “She would make an excellent 
wife.” 

“Of course; Robert’s idea is to retire 
from this sheep - farming, or whatever 
they call it,” continued Bella, ‘and 
settle Douglas and Jessie there at his 
station.” 

“* Tho plan is admirable,” I said. ‘“ But 


what do the chief people concerned in it 
say to the arrangement ?” 
“Oh, he has not spoken of it yet 


to either of them. I advised him not. 
To tell you the truth, Athole, I always 
expected that he would marry you after a 
year or so. I cannot, for the life of me, 
understand what has changed you. You 
were so madly in love with him; and yet, 
now——” 

“That one little word—and what a 
difference it makes,” I said. “ Bella, don’t 
physiologists say we undergo a total change 
every seven years? Perhaps I am termi- 
nating one of these periods. As far as age 
goes, I suppose I am—seven, fourteen, 
twenty-one — naturally, as every particle 
and atom of me has changed since I was 
fourteen, I cannot be the same, mentally 
or physically.” 

“Now, Athole,” she entreated, “if you 
are off on your theories—— ” 

“But hear me out,” I pleaded ; “ why 
should you—or—or any one blame me for a 
change I cannot holp ; a change which I did 
not desire, and most assuredly could not 
have effected by will or effort, otherwise I 
would have been a happier woman, Bella. 
Being different, the same feelings and desires 
and promises cannot bind me; they bind 
a different person—a something that has 
escaped and left me. I—I may have been 
a@ fool some years ago—I fini I am a fool 
no longer. It is like waking from adream 














—aspell, One feels free, but cannot explain 
from whence the freedom came or what 
will be its results. Now that is exactly 
how I feel. I stand on ground that is 
firm. I can be cold and critical instead 
of blind and impassioned. Am I to be 
pitied or blamed—or congratulated—or is 
it only the change effected by the physio- 
logical theory ?” 

“T am inclined to think you are ‘ daft,’” 
said Bella, laughing. ‘ Did one ever hear 
such nonsense? I wish you had had a 
bairn or two to give you a natural interest 
in life, and bring you down to the caros 
and duties of motherhood. I’m sure that 
is the best thing for a woman. It is what 
Nature meant her for, and she is safer, and 
wiser, and happier with a child in her 
arms, and at her knee, than with all the 
learning and wisdom and philosophy of— 
of the Queen of Sheba.” 

I looked somewhat wistfully at the 
leaping flames—and their many fantastic 
shapes. Was she right? Had she hit 
upon a truth in the downright honest 
fashion of good sense? Were sentiment 
and imagination only a mistake, a fitting 
vesture for youth, and the follies of youth ? 
I pushed the thought aside with some im- 
patience. 

‘‘T am not that sort of woman, Bella,” I 
ssid, “I should not have been a good 
mother. I have always thought so. 
When I knew my little child was dead, 
almost in its first hours of life, I think that I 
was more glad than sorry. The world is so 
cruel, and I hated to think that another 
life should suffer, sin, regret—as—as I 
myself had done. I did not even cry when 
they took it away, and I knew I should 
never gee it smile, or call me ‘mother.’ I 
said to myself, ‘It will never do harm to 
any one. It will know no heartbreak 
nor sin.’ And they all thought I was 
cold and unfeeling, because I did not 

y: 9 
“Oh, Athole—don’t talk like that—you 
break my very heart,” 

I saw the big, bright drops gather in her 
eyes, and fall on her crimson wrapper. I 
sat on dry-eyed and passive. The time 
had gone by for me when tears were 
easy, or a relief. 

“Do not cry,” I entreated. “It is no 
use—no use. The tears of the world are 
many as its rivers; but they have not 
stayed one sorrow, nor staved off one hour 
of misery; and, listen—the clock is striking 
midnight, Bella It is your wedding- 
day.” 
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CHAPTER IV. A CRY TO THE SILENCE, 


First of December—midnight. 

It is all over now. The house is quiet, 
the guests are gone. I have helped Jean 
to put away the best glass and silver—and 
seen Grannie to bed, and talked to her till 
she fell asleep, and now I am alone at last. 
Alone to think of that meeting with 
Douglas Hay which to Bella had seemed 
such an ordeal, and which yet had been 
a very simple matter. 

I was standing by Grannie’s side when 
he and Huel Penryth entered the room; 
the M‘Kayes and Camerons were already 
there, and old Mr. Gillispie who was to 
marry Bella. One quick flash from the 


blue eyes, a sudden paling of the cheek, as 
glance met glance—then the quiet, formal 
greeting of conventionality — that was 


Huel Penryth lingered beside me for a 
moment, No doubt I looked a mournful 
object in my sombre widow's dress and 
cap. Even Grannie had hinted that I 
might lay aside the latter appendage for 
that day atleast ; but I had refused. Why 
should I make any difference? Bella was 
no stranger, and if she did not object to 
my appearance, no one else had any right 
to do so. I listened quietly to Huel 
Penryth’s kindly sympathy, and his 
grieved lament on my changed looks, 
Douglas was standing by pretty, blushing 
Jessie M‘Kaye, whose eager welcome had 
been flattering enough to show that she at 
least was glad of his return. 

I answered Huel almost coldly. Did he 
think what Bella had thought? Was he 
speculating in his own mind as to the value 
of those external symbols of woe? In all 
probability he was, and that suspicion made 
me cold, and stiff, and formal, as I would 
not otherwise have been. 

Ah, well! it is all over now, and I am 
free to put my thoughts down as I please, 
and analyse myself and my feelings as 
microscopically as my fancy inclines. 


I have sat here staring at this blank 
page for a long, long time. Somehow it 
is not easy to write down the thoughts 
that throng and surge in my brain. Bella’s 
marriage has so vividly brought back the 
memory of my own, that I seem to be 
living over again that time of misery and 
disillusion which led to it. 

Perhaps this memory has added more 
bitterness to my thoughts of Douglas Hay. 





I tell myself how much happier, safer, 
better my life would have been but for 
him. Yet, after all, I may be unjust. Am 
I not rather the ingenious architect of my 
own misfortunes? I raised a false idol, 
and blindly worshipped at its shrine ; even 
when I knew it false, I refused to believe 
in a worthier love and a truer happiness, 

Why I only recognise this fact now, now 
when it is too late for remedy or atone- 
ment, I cannot understand ; but I know 
that it is the case. 

I wonder whether Douglas Hay will call 
here to-morrow to see me? Some instinct 
tells me that he will, though he has said 
nothing to that effect. Does he remember 
our last meeting, his wild words, and my 
indignation ? Did he believe in that indig- 
nation, I wonder? Could he even dimly 
imagine the revulsion of feeling, the sudden 
change in mind, heart, nature, that his 
wild words and sudden, stormy passion had 
wrought in me? Probably not. Of all 
that had happened since — my illness, 
grief, remorse—he was quite ignorant, 
and my manner at our meeting to-day 
could have afforded no clue to such a 
change. 

He had said no word, given no glance 
that betrayed on his part either meaning 
or intention, yet some subtle undercurrent 
of suspicion was at work in my mind, and 
I knew that we were not destined to part 
without some sort of explanation. 


With a sigh I turn over the pages of my 
journal. Among them I see that history 
which Douglas Hay had left for me on the 
morning of his abrupt departure. It fits 
into that portion of my own story which ends 
so abruptly. - 

I glance at the bold, clear handwriting ; 
I read again those scenes of peril and 
adventure. It seems strange that any 
memory of me should have lingered 
through that time, and filled his thoughts. 

How strange men are! Does a woman 
ever quite understand them? Do they, 
on their side, ever quite understand us? 
Certainly not so long as we love and 
idealise each other. Only when life has 
brought us calm and dispassionate judge- 
ment, do the scales fall from our eyes, 
and we recognise that even in a faulty 
human being there may be great, and good, 
and noble qualities ; and that in an almost 
heroic nature may exist serious blemishes 
and sins which are so near to vice that 
almost one wonders that they never actually 
passed the border line. 
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And now I will close the book and try 
to sleep. I wonder as I do so what 
record will be entered here of to-morrow. 


Alas! alas! Is it not always the unex- 
pected that happens? For many along and 
weary day my pen has lain idle. No entry 
of that expected to-morrow set itself on the 
blank, white page. For in the dawn a 
hasty summons brought me to Grannie’s 
side, and one look at her face told even my 
inexperienced eyes that a great and sudden 
change was there. 

Yet there was nothing painful or terrify- 
ing about that gradual and peaceful de- 
parture. Quietly as one sinks to sleep 
after long toil and weariness, so she folded 
her tired hands, and closed her eyes on 
things of earth for ever. 

Now it seemed to me that indeed I 
was alone—utterly alone, since she had 
left me, As I went to my own little 
room, and drew down the blinds to shut 
out the intrusive light, I thought of the day 
when I had first come there, of the morning 
when I had opened my eyes to the dancing 
sunbeams, and had seen the sweet, kind face, 
so anxious and so loving, bend over me as 
she bade me drink the cup of milk in her 
hand. 

It seemed such a little thing, and yet 
the memory touched me as few others 
could do. 

I threw myself on the bed in a storm of 
passionate grief. Not for any sorrow, any 
loss, had I wept as I wept then. 


And now it is all over —the dark 
hours and days in the little lonely house ; 
the dreary preparations; the funeral in 
the quaint burial-ground of Tom-na-hurich. 
And I am alone here with old Jean, for 
Grannie has left the house and furniture, 
and everything she possessed, to me. I 
was astonished when they told me; but I 
recognise now the kindly love and thought 
that gave to me the house where I had 
been happier than in any place my life 
had known, I have money enough to 
keep it up, and so I resolve to remain 
here. Bella has not yet come back. They 
have not told her of what has happened, 
not liking to darken the early days of 
eae life with the shadow of 

ea 


December the sighth. 

Old Jean has just been in for what she 
calls “‘a bit gossip.” She tells me that 
old David Hay, Douglas Hay’s father, is 





dead. He died last night. Well, Douglas 
will be rich and independent now. I 
wonder whether he will go out to Aus- 
tralia—or remain in Inverness % 

How strange that I should care nothing 
for what he does—that he seems to stand 
so far away from my life, and all concerning 
it! 

He cannot be grieved at his father’s 
death. They were never good friends, and 
the old man treated him very badly. Still it 
is strange that we should both be mourners 
almost at the same time. 


December the twelfth. 

A dreary, melancholy day. The snow 
had been falling ever since daybreak. I 
know that old David Hay was buried to- 
day. Not at Tom-na-hurich ; but in the 
old kirkyard at Inverness—where lies that 
young, unhappy wifa whose heart he broke 
by coldness and neglect. 

I ask no questions as to Douglas Hay’s 
intentions—or movements. I have a vague 
feeling that he will write or come to me 
soon. I hope, with all my heart, that he is 
not going to stay in the town. 


A summons from old Jean. I 
wanted in the parlour. A visitor. 

“ Who is it, Jean?” I ask. 

“It’s Mr. Hay. He was no’ sure that 
you'd see him; but he just bade me to 
enquire,” 

For a moment I hesitate— only a 
moment. Then I say, quickly: 

“ Yes, Jean, I will come down,” 


am 





ON BEING AN ORPHAN. 

CLEARLY it is a state not without its 
advantages. At first they are not so very 
apparent. It seems to the rest of us 
mortally hard that the poor little mite 
should have no mother or “ dadda ” to turn 
its eyes towards, in full trust of what the 
one or the other shall do to it. Even the 
best of substitutes for a mother must 
surely be a very weak make-shift. Not 
one aunt in a thousand may play the part 
with entire success, and a charitable in- 
stitution, though ever so reputable, and 
with ever so long a list of benevolent 
gentlemen upon its committee, must, as a 
general rule, take rank below the average 
aunt or grandmother, 

But the inevitable compensation steps 
in to salve the wound. I suppose there is 
no doubt that the boy who grows up to 
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manhood without ever knowing what it is 
to have a father’s hand interposed between 
himself and the consequences of imprudent 
actions, is likely to be fit to try fisticuffs 
with the world a good deal sooner than he 
would have been with a father to share, or 
even absorb, his earlier responsibilities. 

Again, there are fathers of a kind by 
which no son would benefit, The men 
who regard children as a nuisance; to 
whom their proper home is: the most ob- 
noxious spot upon the earth; and who 
have no notion of seeing their own off- 
spring develope into men and women more 
respectable than themselves—such parents 
as these may just as well be dead and out 
of the way of the budding intelligence of 
the children who are indebted to them 
for their introduction into the courts of 
life. 

It is a stock subject for ee wo 
Whitechapel on Saturday night abounds 
with fathers who can do little but distress 
their children. The babies may not bs 


able to explain why they feel so relieved 
when they are told they will never again 
see “dadda”; but it is a fact that 
“ dadda,” in dying, often thus unwittingly 
does his first good deed since he took unto 


himself a wife. While he lived he was a 
stumbling-block to his children, if nothing 
worse. No one is more astonished than 
are the children themselves to realise how 
faculties, hitherto undreamt of in them, 
suddenly spring to light and add to their 
happiness now that he, the stumbling- 
block, is removed. 

An election day at any of the great 
orphan asylums in the land affords some 
strong spectacles even for the man with a 
sufficiently hard heart. The children are 
less interesting than the mothers, or those 
who have hitherto acted more or less like 
mothers. To be sure, some of them show 
passion and distress. But it is of a vague 
kind. They guess that something is about 
to happen, in which they are to have a 
part ; but they do not quite know what. 
They are thus petulant, rather than 
passionate, as a rule, The children who 
stamp with their feet, struggle violently 
rather than consent to be separated from 
their mothers, and sob forth tearful in- 
fantine threats of what they will do, are 
quite exceptions. 

Some of the mothers look heart-broken ; 
and no wonder, poor souls. They are in 
their “ widow’s” weeds—and perhaps the 
boy or girl that holds them so tight by the 
hand is an only child. They act for the 





child’s good, not for their own relief. It 
has been set before them by their friends 
and relatives ; votes have been offered ; the 
advantages to the little one and to the 
mother of free board and lodging, and 
education for ten years or more, are, if any- 
thing, exaggerated ; and so the mother has 
been won over. It was not easy, even at 
the outset, to consent to this prudent, but— 
as it seems to her nowmore than ever—cold- 
blooded arrangement. Hence, the moment 
of parting having come, it is all she can 
do to keep from breaking her contract, 
and giving her votes to another more in 
earnest than herself. 

As like as not, ere the child is a year 
older, this young mother will be married 
again. It was part of the plot—though 
she did not knowit. And so, little by little, 
it is possible that her feelings may chill 
towards the child of her former husband. 
And the child, too, will repay neglect with 
forgetfulness ; and so the years will roll on 
until, at the age of fifteen, it is sent out into 
the world, almost friendless, to open the 
oyster. : 

On the other hand, it is not difficult to 
distinguish the parents who are unlikely 
to be of much service to the children if 
these fail to be elected. They chat freely 
to each other, and discuss their “ chances” 
with much less feeling than you see ina 
couple of speculators on the issue of the 
Derby. 

The expression with which such a 
woman awaits the result of the poll is not 
pleasing. No tears bedim her eyes, and 
she is rather rough with the “ pale-looking 
thing,” her son, when it transpires she is 
again outside the list. Perhaps the best 
one could wish for the boy would be his 
election next year. The atmosphere of 
an orphan asylum is not exactly invigora- 
ting ; but it has some good qualities that 
his mother’s house probably lacks. 

At what age does a person cease to be 
an orphan? One’s grandfather is likely 
to be without father and mother ; but no 
one thinks of him as an orphan, nor 
does the world tender to the busy man in 
the City, middle-aged and plump, the 
conventional terms of sympathy which 
come to our lips about a child who is 
pointed out to us as being motherless and 
fatherless, 

I fancy the age is somewhere on the 
border of the first of the teens. At any rate, 
that is the time when old ladies cease those 
smooth caresses of theirs, with the words, 
“Poor little fellow!” or ‘ Bereaved 
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darling!” which hitherto were their 
wonted form of salutation. They also 
then, in many cases, abruptly end that 
much more agreeable function of pity 
which shows itself in the bestowal of 
welcome tips, pleasing alike the giver and 
the receiver. Perhaps it is because they 
then espy the man in the boy, and their 
maidenliness takes fright. Nor do they, 
after that time, urge the little orphan to 
drink wine and eat cake half as warmly as 
they used in ‘the days when he was but 
about as tall as the table. 

Certainly that is the time when the 
average boy has cut himself adrift from 
his mother’s apron-strings. He no longer 
feels that she is indispensable, as in the 
earlier days, when the mere thought that 
some day she will die, was apt to bring 
soaking tears upon his pillow. Not that 
his love for her has lessened. Oh dear, 
no! It is at its hottest, its most chivalrous 
pitch, with something of the man in it and 
] all the ardour of the boy. She is a being 
to watch over and fight for now, as well as 
to love at all times, and be conciliated for 
the sake of particular needs of person and 
pocket. But the cut fingers and bruises 
which of old were displayed to her, perhaps 
with glistening eyes of appeal, are now 
pooh-poohed with magnificent contempt. 
Chance, with a little salt or sand, may 
attend to their healing instead of the 
mother. 

The unmistakeable orphan at seven or 
eight has a knack of becoming a downright 
boy of the world at thirteen or fourteen. 
He is an awful pickle ; and yet trouble and 
rows compose an atmosphere in which he 
finds himself much at ease. It is odd if 
he does not make up his mind to be a 
midshipman. The unfortunate person who 
is chiefly responsible for his guardianship 
has his hands full, and probably gets rid 
of the burden by packing the lad off tosea 
to learn discipline where it is best taught. 
But if he lives with an aunt of no very 
obdurate kind, a maiden, it may be that 
his very audacity, and the wickedness of 
his escapades, win her affection to such a 
degree that he has practically the freedom 
“of the house, and-a blank sheet of forgive- 
ness from her for all the offences he may 
commit, 

I know well that such amiable aunts do 
not grow on the hedges. But they exist ; 
and if the orphans they take in hand are 
sound at the heart, they need never, with 
such guardianship, feel the lack of a 
mother, The turbulent days of their 





spoiling will soon pass, and discretion will 
come in the morning, long ere they have 
sinned irretrievably against themselves 
and their chances in the world. 

The average orphan in the world is much 
like the average novice in a public school. 
At first it is very disagreeable. He is 
dreadfully puzzled, plagued, and distressed. 
There seems meaning nowhere. He is 
but a little pallid leaf, drifting before the 
wind, severed ere its time from the parent 
tree. Goodness knows whither the wind 
will carry the leaf. It may get jerked 
into the brown brook over the way, with 
the white ducks in it, tail upwards, look- 
ing so very ridiculous. Then it will soon 
get clogged with the dirty water, and so 
it will go to the bottom, and there will be 
an end to its individuality, At the best, 
it may fall softly into the roadway, there 
to be trodden under one foot after 
another until it is decomposed, and lives 
again by metempsychosis in some other 
form. 

Nothing is more remarkable than the 
developement of the public schoolboy from 
the timid little creature who sets foot 
upon the threshold of the school. His 
own mother would hardly know him at 
the end of the year, if he were able to lay 
bare to her the manifold notions and 
aspirations which have in the meantime 
come upon him. 

I am inclined to think it is better to let 
a plant run wild a little, and blossom out 
in its own way, rather than trim and 
prune it after a fashion of one’s own, 
The much-besnipped myrtles and box-trees 
of Dutch and Italian gardens are curious 
enough; but they seem to have little 
grace or beauty compared to the tree 
growing in the open, with its twigs ever 
unmutilated by shears. It is not quite 
the same with children, or else King 
Solomon has misled us. Nevertheless, 
give me the hearty, wilful orphan boy 
who follows his heart’s desire, even though 
with too much zeal, rather than the child 
sempiternally kept in subjection to the 
will of a parent with hard-and-fast ideas of 
what a boy ought to be, and a stern deter- 
raination to bring his boy into conformity 
with such ideas. 

It is, doubtless, going too far to say 
that the majority of men who have become 
distinguished in the more active walks of 
life had the advantage to begin life as 
orphans. Yet there is something genuine 
in the suggestion. The orphan is not 
trammelled with inherited responsibilities, 
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He has no father, with an ambition to 
couple his son’s name with his in the bacon 
or tobacco business which he has so care- 
fully fostered from a very small beginning. 
He has no scruple to hinder him from try- 
ing his various faculties and inclinations, 
to see which it suits him best to make the 
sheet-anchor of his livelihood. If he has 
a desire to see the world, there are many 
ways open to him ; and the reproaches of 
no one for whom he need care inordinately 
stand in his path as obstacles. No matter 
if he comes to grief here and there in his 
‘preliminary canters.” While he is young 
he cannot help being buoyant ; and each 
“cropper” does but teach him how in 
the future to avoid a repetition of such 
disaster. 

The paternal authority is good when the 
“pater” himself is a good and wise man. 
But even then prejudices will occasionally 
interfere with the father’s wisdom. It is 
altogether distressing to the grown man to 
be told by the stripling, for example, that 
he—the stripling—has an irresistible in- 
clination to become an artist or an author. 
Probably in nine cases out of ten, at the 
very least, the elder does well to set down 
the heavy foot of his authority upon the 
youngster’s hopes in the matter. Still, 
there is the tenth, for whose disappoint- 
ment the success of the nine in other ways 
cannot be said to atone. 

So with the orphan. It is hardly quite 
true that he is an Ishmael in the world. 
Bat it is little less than providential that 
he should be led, as he is often, to fancy 
that every one’s hand is against him, and 
that, therefore, it behoves him to keep 
himself braced, and ready to act on the 
defensive. Thus forewarned by his imagi- 
nation, he is not to be caught napping like 
the boy used to the paternal shield and 
buckler, but quite unused to the shocks 
and slights which assail the man who 
stands alone. 

I call to mind the career of an orphan 
whom I knew from the beginning of his 
boyhood. He was a dishevelled little 
wretch when he entered the somewhat 
select preparatory school, which proffered 
about forty of us our initial step up the 
ladder of life. For a year or so he was 
despised of every one, and the butt of in- 
numerable jeers, which would have broken 
the spirit of any one but a thoroughbred 
orphan. Bat all the time he was advancing 
upon us by leaps and bounds. Though he 
had no mother to make him neat and 
clean, he had his mother wit. I suppose 





he had the smallest money allowance of 
any of us. But he had a genius for 
finance ; and so it transpired anon that he 
got half of us into his meshes in our 
various moods of lavish expenditure, 
Having thus acquired a definite ascendancy, 
he quickly rose above us in other ways 
also, He had good abilities ; and he did 
not mind exercising them now. Before, 
it would have been as much as his peace 
of mind and body’s comfort would have 
been worth. But, having got us in his 
toils, he could do as he pleased. 

The boy’s success followed him from this 
little school to the greater school in which 
he finished his education. He was now a 
masterful fellow, a leader in everything, 
with a strong spirit of apparent reckless- 
ness, that gained him the admiration of 
his juniors, He was handsome, too, in a 
fortuitous manner. I mean that he was not 
good-looking, and nothing of a dandy, but 
owed his attractiveness to the free vigour of 
his mind. Yet all the while he kept the 
bridle upon his impulses: he had learnt 
enough of the wisdom of the world to know 
that, with skilful management, it is possible 
to please at the same time parties who may 
be said to be in mortal opposition to each 
other. And so he remained until he left 
school, and went to London, to see how he 
and the law could become friends. But 
he had not been a student in Gray’s Inn 
more than two years when word passed 
that he had married a ward in Chancery. 
It was a clandestine affair, and there was 
some peril about it. But he had taken 
the measure of the peril beforehand with 
fair exactitude. Now he is a county mag- 
nate of fame, with as sterling a future 
before him as any man could wish for. 
The ward in Chancery—a pretty girl, by 
the way—has brought him four stout boys, 
as well as an excellent estate of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. 

It may really be said that a mother and 
father are to some of us luxuries that tend 
to enervate us, and make us less able to 
carve out our fortune than we would be 
were we thrown on our own resources. 

However, not every orphan may hope to 
show extraordinary pluck and self-confi- 
dence ; nor would it, upon the whole, be 
well that those of us who begin life with- 
out certain of the advantages of an orphan } 
should, for the sake of the experiment, cut 
ourselves adrift from our progenitors with 
as little apparent reluctance as a fledged 
bird shows when it flies away from the 
home nest, 
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PLEASANT are the memories of our old 
country fair as it still existed in the early 
Victorian age. Happy was the omen if 
the morning opened bright and promising, 
for a wet fair was a calamity for the whole 
district. But with sunshine and a smiling 
morn how exhilarating was the scene! The 
wide high street was already filled with 
flocks, and herds, and a delightful babel of 
sounds arose upon the breeze—the con- 
tinuous baaing of sheep, the barking of dogs, 
and shrill cries of shepherds, the bellowing 
of oxen, and the hoarse shouts of the drovers, 
All night long strange mysterious sounds 
might have been heard, the creaking of 
wheels, the rumble of heavy caravans ; 
while a ponderous tread that shook the 
window - frames, might have awakened 
sleepers with notions of an earthquake, 
when some one would whisper, “’tis the 
elephants.” There had been digging, too, 
and delving, and the gabble of voices in the 
hours of darkness ; and the morning’s light 
disclosed long rows of white booths, which 
made shady alleys of the side walks, while 
beyond rose a confused mass of wooden 
structures with tall masts, and fluttering 
banners, and pictured emblems of the 
wonders of the fair. 

The fair was an event in those days, and 
formed an era in the lives of quiet country 
people. House-cleaning must be over and 
done with before fair-day; and sitting- 
room fires must be given up, and the 
grates adorned with coloured shavings for 
the opening of May fair. Every country 
cousin or outlying acquaintance was sure 
to turn up at the fair. 

There was Duke Sparrable who had 
been a dandy once, and squandered all his 
money, but who managed to borrow a nag 
for the fair, and with his whip and top- 
boots, and empty laugh, cut as fine a figure 
as any. There, too, was cousin Pinkerton, 
the politest man in the world, primed with 
old-fashioned compliments for the ladies, 
but dreaded by boys for his artful 
questions about the Latin grammar. And 
gay old beaux, with great starched frills, 
by way of shirt-fronte, and bunches of 
golden seals at their fobs, appeared on this 
occasion only, and laughed, and quaffed, and 
attacked the cold beef with a vigour that 
put to rest any suspicion that they might 
be ~~ so many ghostly revivals of the 
pas 

What crowds of rosy-gilled, clean- 





shaven farmers, in low-crowned beavers 
and swallow-tailed coats, whose tax-carts 
filled the roomy inn-yards, and overflowed 
into the open fields beyond! And how 
the leather-legged chaps, as Cobbett calls 
them, tramped in, all in new yellow 
leggings, and the whitest of smock-frocks, 
the latter often adorned with marvels of 
patient needlework ! 

This same country fair is still in ex- 
istence—the sheep are there, and the oxen, 
only not so many of them. Serious-looking 
bearded men in long mackintoshes or 
ulsters, represent the jolly, rosy farmers of 
other days. There are smock-frocks, too ; 
but they are of the cheap slop -shop 
character. The drovers, and dealers, the 
shepherds, and the lookers from the 
marsh, these have not altered much in all 
these years. And there are shows, too; 
but these are of the order that is small and 
cheap. Everything has dwindled, except 
the merry-go-rounds and swing-boats ; but 
these have taken new form and develope- 
ment from the growth of the mechanical 
arts. The wooden horses of old were 
caricatures of that noble animal], and were 
whirled round by manifest human agency. 
But now we have steam roundabouts, with 
prancing steeds, and practicable manes and 
tails, that really do prance as well as go 
round, in a fashion that ought to ensure 
against sea-sickness the organism that 
can endure it. What do you say to a 
switchback railway with cars that emulate 
the motion of the noble steed, all within 
the narrow round of a travelling show? 
The roundabouts of other days were 
accompanied by no other music than the 
joyous or half-terrified shouts of the 
youngsters; but now we have wonderful 
din and clangour from the centre of each 
pavilion, where a machine that aspires to 
be a whole brass band in itself fills the air 
with terrible sounds. But we listen in 
vain for the happy hum of the crowd of 
other days, for the shouts of unthinking, 
instinctive gaiety that spread like an in- 
fection. Even the show people admit that 
fairs are not of much good to them nowa- 
days. They don’t bring the crowd together, 
and a showman who means to live and 
thrive must seek the people where they are 
to be found. 

Far different was it in those other days, 
when, on the broad green that bordered the 


High Street, 
A fabric huge 
Rose like an exhalation. 


It was Richardson’s, or it might be 
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Gyngell’s theatre, where everything was 
as bright as brass, and varnish, and gilding 
could make it. The platform fenced in 
with green baize, and every one on the 
look-out for the parade that heralded each 
performance. Forth came the gay cavaliers, 
in gay doublets and russet boots; the 
black-visaged villain in the slouched hat ; 
the angelic creatures in short skirts and 
spangled bodices; the premiére tra- 
gédienne, in black velvet and pearls, Was 
it “The Monk and the Murderer,” or 
“The Spectre of the Danube,” or other 
blood-curdling drama that was on the 
boards, it was sure to be short and thrilling, 
with a ghost, a combat, and a murder, and 
retributive justice dealt all round in quick 
succession, But the show outside was the 
thing, after all, when all the characters 
twirled and chasséd about the platform, 
and a really excellent band, its members 
attired in gorgeous uniforms of Hussars or 
Beefeaters, as might be, discoursed sweet 
music, and gratis all. 

And there is some interest in ‘ Richard- 


son’s,” as being the last representative of 


the theatrical bootb, with its band of strol- 
ling players, which might boast of having 


supplied recruits to the larger stage of the 
great London theatres. Richardson himself 
used to boast of having trained the great 
Edmund Kean, who played in Richardson’s 
show, at Battersea Fair, in 1806, and 
was, at that time, of the company. And 
the old showman would speak slightingly 
of Macready, as “some wegabone as ain’t 
had ‘any reglar eddication,” not having 
taken his degree. Richardson, indeed, 
was hardly of our time, for he died in 
1836, full of years, and leaving behind him 
a snug fortune. But his booth lived after 
him, and, under the direction of Nelson 
Lee, continued the round of the fairs until 
1853, when the whole plant of the concern 
was sold and dispersed. 

This Nelson Lee was said to be the son 
of an old Peninsular Colonel. But the 
Colonel himself, perbaps, had some show- 
man’s blood in him, for the name is one 
familiar to the trestles, and we have Lee 
and Harper’s great theatrical booth at 
Southwark Fair, in 1731. Also at the 
same fair, in 1734, we have Lee’s booth, 
with the ‘Siege of Troy,” the only droll 
of that kind, as the playbill recites, “ first 
brought to perfection by the late famous 
Mrs. Mynns, and can only be performed 
by her daughter, Mrs. Lee.” This is 
interesting, as in Hogarth’s well-known 
print of Southwark Fair, it is the “ Siege 





of Troy” which is being performed at the 
booth by the church, with the rope-dancers 
twirling about in the background, while 
in front, the platfcrm comes crashing down 
with the unfortunate performers of “The 
Fall of Bajazet.” And Lee’s was also well- 
known at Bartholomew’s Fair, when Henry 
Fielding, the novelist, ran his show; and 
when the great patent theatres would close 
at times, while their chief performers picked 
up showers of gold and silver at the 
fair. 

Well, Richardson saw the end of Bar- 
tholomew’s Fair, that once great gathering, 
originally brought together by a jester 
turned monk, Rahere, the founder and 
head of the Priory of St. Bartholomew. 
That famous and illustrious fair, whose 
humours were illustrated by the wit and 
learning of Ben Jonson, and made famous 
generations of buffoons, from the medizval 
jester, with his japes, to the modern clown, 
whose wheezes, inherited mostly from his 
ancestors, still set the audience in a roar 
at pantomime times. A fair, too, that 
has fostered and rewarded true dramatic 
genius in its time; and Richardson 
saw the real end of it all, and ceased to 
attend it before he died, although the 
fair lingered on in a moribund state till 
1855, when it was proclaimed for the last 
time. 

And now what have we left of dramatic 
entertainment at our country fair? Verily 
there is still a booth, and it may bear the 
honoured name of Richardson, as most of 
such shows do that still keep the road. 
Bat it is a very small affair—a family 
matter; and instead of the band of beef- 
eaters we have a magnified barrel-organ, 
with a boy grinding out crashing chords 
with a winch; and the noise collects a 
small crowd of gaping rustics, who watch 
the motions of the performers as they go 
through the time-honoured dance on the 
platform. 

Now should we hear the gong — old 
Richardson was a great performer on that 
instrument —and the ancient formula, 
which was in use, no doubt, when Shake- 
speare himself was a strolling player, 
“Walk up! walk up! The players! the 
players! The only booth in the fair. 
Just a-going to begin!” 

And up we go—a thin and intermittent 
trickle of spectators. Admission is two- 
pence, and tiere is another penny to pay 
for reserved seats in front close to the 
orchestra, which is composed of an old 
gentleman with a cornet-a-piston, who 
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sounds a note of preparation, but does not 
persevere ; and a young lady at a minute 
harmonium, who plays the curtain up, and 
then disappears. The proscenium opening 
is some eight feet by twelve ; but it is big 
enough for the representation of the 
— Spectacular Drama of Cinder- 
e a.” . 

There is a flat representing the kitchen 
fire, and the saucepans and gridirons, its 
accessories, and Cinderella enters, who 
has slipped on a faded ulster over her 
short skirt; enters the harsh father, in 
feathered hat and doublet, with his cruel 
daughter in a well-worn silk dress and 
lace bonnet. The whole affair is transacted 
with a very few words, and Cinderella is 
left lamenting ; when enters a policeman, 
who does duty as the fairy godmother ; 
and Cinderella skips forth, in her shabby 
old spangled skirt, and disappears on the 
arm of the policeman. The next scene is 
of a staircase, with a hastily-sketched clock 
on the top, which is already pointing to 
midnight. Again the action is rapid ; 


father and cruel daughter appear in the 
dazzling hall—there ought to have been 
an umbrella-stand, but the scenic artist 
had not room for that. The prince, in a 


shabby great-coat, appears; but he won’t 
dance with that girl—oh, no! but as 
Cinderella appears on the arm of her 
policeman, he is ready, but not too eager, 
to dance with her. Then there is some 
business with a shoe, transacted with the 
same laudable rapidity. Cinderella pairs 
off with the prince, and the cruel sister 
falls into the grasp of the policeman. 
Then there is a harlequinade, in which 
the raison-d’étre of the policeman is made 
evident. And then, after a quick burst of 
seven minutes and a half, the audience 
escape by a side entrance. 

__ It was tame, spiritless, dreary with all 
its rapidity—this latter-day performance 
in the theatrical booth ; but then the out- 
look from the footlights must have been 
equally dreary and depressing to the 
performers, 

More popular than the booth, and doing 
better business, are the shooting-gallerier, 
especially those which give a shot at 
bottles suspended high in the air. And 
knock-’em-downs are always in vogue; and 
the cocoa-nut—‘ all milky ones guaran- 
teed ”—is a perennial favourite. Among 
novelties, introduced from France within 
the last decade or so, is the board stuck 
all over with knives, at which competitors 
cast rings of wood or iron, and can claim 





the knife if they succeed in putting the 
ring over it, Then there is a travelling 
Fisheries Exhibition, with models and 
mechanical figures. A conjuring tent, 
described as the “home of mystery and 
magic,” gains a certain amount of patron- 
age. The performing dogs and monkeys 
have their adherents. But a thing to be 
noticed is the increasing popularity of the 
charlatan, who at one time seemed to be 
tending to extinction, but is now more in 
evidence than ever, with pills and potions, 
and gratuitous tooth-drawing for the 
masses, 

Nor is the small travelling circus alto- 
gether extinct, although the great, highly- 
organised establishments which traverse 
the country at intervals, and which pursue 
their own routes without regard to country 
fairs, have almost extinguished their 
smaller rivals. ‘There is only room for 
one big tent in England,” says an authority 
on the subject ; and the smaller travelling 
shows have to be content with the mere 
crumbs of the entertainment. 

At the old country fair, alongside the 
great theatrical booth, there was pretty 
surely to be found a wild-beast show of 
some pretension. Wombwell’s was then a 
name to conjure by, and his travelling 
menageries made a fair of themselves 
wherever they stopped, and were de- 
servedly popular among all classes. But 
there were mighty masters of wild beasts 
before Wombwell. 

Ballard’s menagerie held the ground 
in the early days of the century. In 
1810 Ballard’s caravans were on their 
way to Bartholomew Fair from the 
West, when, in Piccadilly, a horse took 
fright, a caravan was overturned, and two 
monkeys and a Jeopard made their escape. 
What became of the monkeys is not re- 
corded, but the leopard caused a con- 
siderable scare in the neighbourhood, and 
was only recaptured after a long chase, 
after frightening the passengers by early 
coaches, and terrifying belated roysterers 
into sudden sobriety, but doing no further 
damage. 

Of Ballard’s, too, was the famous lioness 
which attacked the Exeter Mail in 1817. 
Ballard’s caravans were on their way to 
Salisbury Fair, when the lioness escaped 
and came upon the coach, which had just 
changed horses at the inn called the 
‘** Winterslow Hut,” seven miles from Salis- 
bury. The lioness sprang upon the leader 
and fastened her claws in its neck and 
shoulders, The passengers evacuated the 
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coach in horror and dismay; but the 
coachman stuck to his box, the guard to 
his mails, and a mastiff, belonging to the 
inn, boldly attacked the huge beast, which, 
turning upon the dog, killed him with a 
blow of the paw. Then she made off into 
the fields, pursued, at a respectful distance, 
by a posse of grooms and _ stable-boys, 
headed by the mail-guard in his tarnished 
red coat with his formidable blunderbuss. 
The lioness took refuge under a granary, 
and her growls could be heard half a mile 
off; but the intrepid guard was about to 
fire upon her, when Ballard and the keepers 
appeared upon the scene and succeeded in 
pacifying the animal and leading it back 
to its cage. 

As for Wombwell—who is said to have 
begun life as a cobbler, in Monmouth Street, 
St. Giles’s—his show first came into noto- 
riety from a sensational, but cruel, affair 
at Warwick, in 1825, where he put up 
Nero and Wallace, two of his lions, to be 
baited by dogs: a sport that proved fatal 
to most of the dogs, But a terrible inci- 


dent in the history of the show was the 
fate of Helen Blight, the Lion Queen, 
worried to death by her performing 


animals in the sight of hundreds of 
spectators, 

More fortunate was another lion-queen, 
Mies Chapman, who married Mr. George 
Sanger, and whom many will remember as 
representing Britannia with a noble lion 
couchant at her feet, in a gorgeous open 
car, at Sanger’s triumphant entries into 
country towns. Many years have elapsed 
since the writer saw Sanger’s great pro- 
cession passing down Gabriel’s Hill, in 
Maidstone. The hill was steep, the roads 
were bad, there is, or was, a short turn at 
the bottom. Britannia’s car gave a fearful 
lurch ; but it was admirable to see the 
dignity and self-possession with which the 
lady and the lion readjusted their re- 
spective positions and resumed their stately 

086, 
. Famous, too, was Crockett, origi- 
nally Sanger’s lion-king, who went to 
America with Howe and Cushing, and died, 
before all the spectators, in the ring at 
Chicago ; but of heart disease, and not by 
the lion’s paw. 

But the most picturesque figure of all 
was Makomo, a splendid African, with 
great golden rings in ears and nose, whose 
performance with Mander’s lions and 
tigers were the admiration of all beholders. 
Makomo died quietly in his bed in 1870 ; 
but his successor, Macarthy, was killed at 





Bolton while going through his perform- 
ances, 

Thus it will be seen that there is a con- 
siderable spice of danger and adventure in 
the life of a travelling showman in the 
wild-beast line. Yet these collections are 
likely to continue to exist and flourish. 
Zoological gardens have never succeeded 
well in the provinces, and the travelling 
show has the advantage of novelty and of 
exhibiting by night, when the animals are 
fully awake and at their liveliest. And 
there is nothing to equal the sensation of 
the lion’s roar on the village green, where 
the arrival of the yellow vans, the ele- 
phants, and camels, sets all the neighbour- 
hood agog, liberates the schoolboys from 
their tasks, and gives the hard-working 
hind an evening’s delight, 

As good as ever is Sanger’s famous col- 
lection, which now spends the winter at 
the Agricultural Hall, and seemed the 
other day in the very finest condition, not- 
withstanding the hard winter. Jt would 
not be easy to match the elephants for 
general sagacity and knowledge of what is 
going on, especially in the cake and 
biscuit market, 

There are no fairs nowadays big 
enough to take such a menagerie 
out of its accustomed route. Its arrival 
causes everywhere a féte to spring up, 
and numbers of side shows and minor 
exhibitions keep alongside of it to share in 
the traffic it causes, 

Indeed, it strikes one that although the 
fair, as a popular festiva), has declined in 
importance, yet the number of shows and 
showmen has, of late, increased, while the 
bands of travelling artistes who strive to 
amuse the crowds of our great cities, show 
no signs of diminution. 

In a different category are the shows 
which rely upon the attractions of human 
specimens of a more or less monstrous 
character. Giants will always be in 
favour. Dwarfs, if sufficiently dwarfish, 
will have crowds of admirers to the end 
of the chapter. Ladies, like the cele- 
brated Miss Biffen, the heroine of Bar- 
tholomew’s, who, born without arms, drew 
people’s portraits with her toes, will always 
attract attention. 

And even now, as the chains of winter 
are loosened, the army of travelling show- 
men is preparing for its summer campaign. 
Great and small, they will soon be all 
upon the wing, as races, fairs, and merry- 
makings of all kinds attract them hither 
and thither. 
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THE ART TREASURES OF THE 
CITY OF LONDON. 


FOURTH (AND LAST) PART. 


THE PLATE OF THE LIVERY COMPANIES, 


In Puritan times, what little plate 
was manufactured was of a very plain 
character, as if typical of the period. 
The same design as that which ap- 
pears in the cups made prior to the 
Civil War was retained, that is, the 
high cup with a baluster stem; but the 
bowl and the stem were stripped of all 
enrichments. The bowl has in some cases 
the arms of the Company engraved thereon ; 
but generally a wide frosted band covers 
the greater part, leaving just a rim of 
plain metal at the top and bottom. The 
Master of the Mint’s Cup, dated 1650, 
belonging to the Goldsmiths, is perhaps 
somewhat more ornamental. The Mercers 
have three loving -cups, 1653, which 
are quite plain and very large. The 
Skinners have one, 1650. The Barbers 
have four, all the gift at various times of 
Edward Arris, Master in 1651. The bowl 
in some of these cups is not so square- 
shaped as in the preceding period; it 
tapers more towards the bottom, and 
frequently has a projecting lip. The Fish- 
mongers have a very good loving-cup of 
this shape, though rather later in date, 
1664; the form, however, seems to have 
been revived at different periods, for the 
Merchant Taylors have some cups of this 
shape, one of which, the Brett Cup, dates 
from 1680. It is as large as those be- 
longing to the Mercers, and has a cover 
surmounted by a knob, whereas all the 
cups just mentioned have no covers. This 
cover is possibly of later date. The Iron- 
mongers, in the Humphry Cup, 1710, have 
a still later reproduction of this class of 
cup, although this may possibly be an 
older one, which was presented to the 
Company in that year. There is much to 
admire in their simplicity ; the shape is 
generally good, and the baluster stems of 
good outline, with a wide-spreading foot ; 
they are nearly always silver- gilt, and 
generally of large size. There is an ex- 
ception to these last two rules in a cup 
belonging to the Barbers, dated 1653. It 
1s small in size, very plain, with a baluster 
stem, and a plain bell-shaped cover, sur- 
mounted by a figure of Britannia. The 
Haberdashers have also a small cup of this 





class, known as the Stone Cup, 1650, but 
it is silver-gilt, and has no cover. 

With the Restoration this plain type of 
cup was superseded by a more enriched 
variety. The shape was retained, but the 
bowl and stem were enriched with foliage in 
relief, as was also the cover, which again 
came into fashion. The model of these 
cups is the Hanbury Cup, belonging to the 
Goldsmiths, dated 1608, which has already 
been referred to. The Sanders Cup, 1666, 
belonging to the Grocers ; the Fisher Cup, 
1661, belonging to the Saddlers; and the 
Waldo Cup, 1661, belonging to the Cloth- 
workers ; are all on the same style as the 
Hanbury Cup. The cover in each. case is 
surmounted by an animal, generally re- 
presenting the crest of the Company. 
While they do not compare in shape and 
design with those of the beginning of the 
reign of James the First, these cups are 
superior, at least, so far as design is con- 
cerned, to those that follow. 

Of these, the principal in interest is the 
one presented by Charles the Second, in 
1676, to the Barbers’ Company. It is 
known as the Royal Oak Cup. The stem 
is a natural representation of the trunk of 
a tree ; and the bowl, cover, and foot are 
covered with a mass of oak leaves very 
naturally rendered. From the bowl de- 
pend four large acorns. The effect is 
rich, but in bad taste; and there is great 
want of repose. In this particular the 
design compares very unfavourably with 
the Henry the Eighth Cup belonging to 
the same Company, where the ornament is 
properly subordinated. 

The Clothworkers possess, in the Pepys 
Cup, 1677, the largest loving-cup to be 
found in the collections of the Livery Com- 
panies. It cannot be denied that it isa 
very handsome cup; but it owes a great 
deal of its beauty to the fact that it is 
parcel gilt. The bowl, of silver-gilt, is 
enclosed in a casing of elaborately-chased 
and pierced flower and scroll-work, which 
is of plain silver. The gilt of the bowl is, 
therefore, seen through the pierced work. 
The cover and stem are very elaborately 
decorated ; in fact, there is too much deco- 
ration, for the cup, which is a much better 
shape than the Royal Oak Cup, would be 
more satisfactory if not so overloaded with 
ornament, It stands twenty-three inches 
high. It was presented to the Company 
by Samuel Pepys, who was Master in 
1677. 

Another cup, of the same period, belongs 
also to the Clothworkers. The Rawlinson 
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Cup is more allied in shape to the Waldo 
Cup, but is more extravagantly orna- 
mented. The Vintners’ Rawlinson Cup, 
which is nearly as large as the Pepys Cup, 
is ten years later, and is in better taste. 
In all these cups the execution is very 
good ; it is only to the design that any 
objection can be taken. 

A curious cup, of a slightly earlier 
period, is the Caudle, or Posset Cup, dated 
1654, belonging to the Clothworkers. It 
is pear-shaped, very plain in design, with 
two solid ring handles. The posset, which 
was made of milk curdled with wine, 
and other ingredients, was put into the 
cup. The curd floated on to the top, and, 
being in the narrower part, or neck of the 
cup, was easily removed. 

Another curiosity of the reign of Charles 
the Second, is to be seen at Vintners’ 
Hall in the Milkmaid Cup. It is small, 
being only seven inches high, and takes the 
form of a milkmaid holding over her head 
a small pannikin; the body, being in- 
verted, forms a cup, and the pannikin, at 
the same time turning on its axis, forms 
a smaller one beneath it, both of which 
are then filled with wine: the idea being 
that the larger cup must be emptied first, 
without spilling the contents of the smaller 
one. 

This is the only cup of this kind in the 
City, although there are several to be 
found in private collections, and two or 
three may be seen in the shop window 
of a well-known silversmith in Regent 
Street. They have no hall-mark, and may, 
possibly, be of French origin. The right 
word to describe them is, quaint. Artis- 
tically, they must be classed along with the 
Cokayne cups and leopard snuff-boxes of 
the Skinners’ Company, 

A very beautiful cup, of unusual design, 
is the Rich Cup, 1681, belonging to the 
Saddlers’ Company. It is porringer-shape, 
of plain silver, with two handles and a flat 
cover. The lower part of the bowl is 
covered with acanthus leaves, In style it 
is very much allied to the tankards de- 
scribed below, especially the Irish tankard 
belonging to the Merchant Taylors, which 
is of the same date. 

Thomas Waldo, the donor of a cup 
already referred to, also presented the 
Clothworkers’ Company with a drum-salt, 
ornamented with the same style of re- 
poussé work as the cup. This style of 
repouseé is of Flemish origin, and differs 
from the Italian style so frequently used 
by Cellini and his followers, in that the 





metal is not beaten out into such distinct 
forms, but is formed into scrolls and 
shields, which grow one out of the other. 
This is possibly the latest of the drum- 
salts, if the pedestal salt-cellar, known as 
the Rushout Salt, belonging to the Fish- 
mongers’ Company, be excepted. 

A different form is now given to these 
curious articles of domestic plate. They 
are made very much larger, of plain silver- 
gilt, without any ornamentation, save 
moulding. Standing on a large base, the 
pedestal diminishes to the centre, and then 
spreads out again to the same size as the 
base, to form a plateau for the salt. At 
the angles are horns, or volute guards, to 
carry the table-napkin which covered the 
salt. The earliest, dating from about 
1670, belongs to the Clothworkers, who 
possess four, all of which are square in 
shape. The Skinners have one, known as 
the Masters’ Salt, which dates from 1676, 
and is octagonal. The Mercers have three, 
dated ten years later, of the same shape as 
the last. They all stand about six inches 
high, and are about the same diameter. 
The finest salt-cellar of this kind belongs 
to the Goldsmiths; in this the volute 
guards take the form of birds with their 
wings spread, which give it a very hand- 
some appearance. This is probably the 
latest of these famous articles of plate, as 
they were not made after this century, 
except as replicas. 

Salvers, or rose-water dishes, do not ap- 
pear to have been common during the 
Commonwealth ; possibly the refinements 
of rinsing the fingers with rose-water was 
looked upon by the Puritans as a 
frivolous practice, although they do not 
appear to have objected to the cup that 
cheers. 

It is a common practice to speak in- 
discriminately of rose-water dishes and 
salvers. There is, of course, a distinct 
difference: the rose-water dish can very 
seldom be used as a salver or server for 
standing such things as glasses on. The 
bottom frequently has a knob, and, except 
in the very plain ones, is always of hollow 
—as opposed to flat—section, and orna 
mented. with high relief. There are very 
few salvers, properly so called —in fact, 
with one exception, there are none—be- 
longing to the Livery Companies which 
date before the present century. The 
Skinners’ Company has a pair of silver 
patens, dated 1684, which were probably 
used for the same purpose as ealvers. 

There are two hammered rose-water 
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dishes, dated 1663, belonging to the 
Barbers. The Alington salver, dated 1676, 
belongs to the Fishmongers’ Company. It 
is quite plain, save only for the arms and 
inscription engraved on it. The Pepys 
and Williamson salvers, 1677, belonging 
to the Clothworkers’ Company, which are 
contemporary with the cups of the same 
donors, are both very ornate, with very 
high relief of flowers and scroll-work. 
The Merchant Taylors have a rose-water 
dish, 1684, which is perfectly plain; so 
that so far as those of this period are con- 
cerned, no particular style seems to have 
obtained. The plain ones are generally 
silver - gilt, and the more ornate plain 
silver. 

Late in the century the Goldsmiths 
became possessed of a very handsome one 
of silver-gilt. Up to this period all the 
salvers had been made with straight rims ; 
but this one is scalloped out with bold 
scrolls, separated by masks and shells. It 
is also the first salver that has feet, and is 
the exception above referred to, when 
mention is made of the use of the word 
salver. The copy at South Kensington is 
described as belonging to the seventeenth 
century; it must be very late in the 
century. It is known at Goldsmiths’ Hall 
as the Queen Anne Plateau. 

Towards the end of this century rose- 
water ewers begin to appear. The 
Merchant Taylors and Saddlers have one 
each of plain silver of the same date, 1684. 
They are shaped like very deep cups, with 
a fluted bowl and a short stem; the handle 
is rather plain, and stands higher than 
the bowl, and the lip, or spout, is very 
smal], 

The end of the century, also, for the 
first time brings into fashion the large 
punch-bowls, which are known as Mon- 
teiths, They were so called after a gentle- 
man of fashion, who wore his coats much 
scalloped at the bottom, in fancied re: 
semblance of the rims of these punch- 
bowls. The following couplet is found in 
a contemporary cookery-book : 


New things produce new words, and so Monteith 
Has by one vessel, saved himsel from death. 


The earliest of these Monteiths are the 
two dated 1676, which belong to the 
Skinners’ Company ; they are much plainer 
than the later ones, being simply divided 
into parts by a small moulding; the rims 
have simple indentations, which in later 
examples become much more pronounced. 
These indentations are presumed to have 





held the glasses which were hung around 
the bow] with their stems outward, for the 
purpose of being carried into the room, for 
no drinker of punch would allow it to be 
concocted outside. The bowls are about a 
foot in diameter, and have ring drop 
handles depending from lions’ heads, 

The Vintners have three Monteiths of 
plain silver, dated from 1698 to 1702. There | 
have gadroon or fluted work on the bowle, 
and the rims are very elaborately escalloped. 
The Fishmongers and the Merchant 
Taylors, the Haberdashers and the Mercers 
have some of avery similar kind. In fact, 
with the exception of the two belonging 
to the Skinners, there is a great family 
likeness in all these punch-bowls, the 
difference being only in size, One of the 
Merchant Taylors’ is, however, of silver- 
gilt, which is very uncommon, They were 
all manufactured about the end of the 
seventeenth or the beginning of the 
eighteenth centuries. It is stated in 
Cripps’s book that the escalloped rim, 
holding the glasses, was removed while the 
punch was being made, In case of those 
belonging to the Livery Companies this 
was not so, and none of the rims can 
possibly have been removable. There is 
a copy in the South Kensington Museum 
of one belonging to Dublin University, } 
which has a moveable rim, This Mon- 
teith iz, however, much smaller and 
deeper in the bowl than any of those re- 
ferred to, These punch-bowls are perhaps 
the most characteristic pieces of Queen 
Anne plate, 

A punch-bowl of a somewhat different 
character belongs to the Barbers. It is an 
oval bowl in shape, much like a shallow 
soup-tureen, ornamented with strapwork. 
The handles are formed by female figures ; }, 
its date, 1730, is later than that of the | 
Monteiths, 

The same Company also possesses two 
Queen Anne punch-ladles ; they are of the 
usual shape; but the bottom of one is 
formed with a medal, and of the other with 
& guinea, 

For the first time tankards appear 
amongst silver plate towards the end of 
the seventeenth century. The Saddlers 
possess a very fine one, dated 1676, which 
is ornamented with acanthus leaves, and 
the Merchant Taylors have one not less 
beautiful. This is known as the Irish 
Tankard. It was made in 1680 by the 
Dublin Guild of Merchant Taylors, and 
passed into the hands of its present owners 
when they amalgamated. 
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The Skinners have a pair of silver 
tankards, the bowls of which are not 
circular, but are formed into several straight 
surfaces with covers, dated 1679, “the gift 
of Sir Richard Chiverton, Knight and Alder- 
man.” The majority of tankards were, of 
course, made of pewter. 

Rather more numerous than the tank- 
ards are the flagons, which are of much the 
same date, and might be described as en- 
larged tankards, standing more than a foot 
high, whereas’ the largest tankards are 
only about six inches in height. The 
Skinners possess one of the earliest. It 
is described as a silver flagon, 1659, and 
cover, 1678: “The gift of William 
Russell, Esq., free of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Skinners, April 16th, 1679.” 
Another one belonging to the same 
Company, is dated 1684. The Mercers 
have two dating from 1718, and the Fish- 
mongers one of the same date. All of 
these flagons have wide-spreading bases ; 
in each case the body is perfectly plain, 
except for the arms and inscriptions en- 
graved on it. The lid and handle are very 


plain and solid. In fact, simplicity and 
solidity are the striking characteristics of 
these articles of plate. 


The Ironmongers possess a large pewter 
flagon of the same shape, which was dis- 
covered in a shop-window a few years since 
by a Liveryman of another Company, 
learned in such matters, who,: finding the 
Ironmongers’ arms on the base, presented it 
to its original possessors. The same Com- 
pany has the Palmer Flagon, 1724, in its 
possession ; this differs in shape and size 
from any of the foregoing, and is more 
akin to the tankard. Its design, a 
favourite one for reproduction in the 
present day, consists of a rather squat 
plain body of large diameter, about seven 
inches, with plain rounded lid, mounted on 
feet. The handle is plain and massive, 
and the thumb-piece for lifting the lid is 
in the shape of alion couchant. It is a very 
solid-looking piece of plate; the design is 
sometimes described as Scandinavian. 

Another article of plate, which became 
of general use, was the candlestick, or the 
combination of two or three holders known 
as the candelabrum. The earliest silver 
candlesticks date from 1670. The design 
is generally a stem of large flutes bound 
together at intervals by bands, and having 
a wide-spreading foot and a smaller- 
spreading cap for the holder. This cap 
was not, however, as in later candlesticks, 
a copy of an architectural cap. Of course, 





candlesticks were in use long before this 
period ; but they do not appear to have 
been made in silver except for ecclesiastical 
purposes. Of the few to he found in the 
possession of the Livery Companies, none 
are of earlier date than the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. 

The Merchant Taylors and Fishmongers 
possess some candelabra which are alike in 
design. The stem is a curiously-fluted 
Tuscan column, of rather solid proportions ; 
the branches are plain scrolls, with holders 
at the end. There is a want of harmony 
in design, between the column—which is 
80 massive, and the branches—which are 
so light, The column looks as if it were 
intended to carry something heavy, and 
not to have merely three serpentine scrolls 
growing out of the cap. 

This sense of incongruity is still more 
marked in the candlesticks which suc. 
ceeded the Queen Anne period. These are 
miniature copies of Corinthian columns, 
correct in every detail, and are an illus- 
tration of how very unsatisfactory it is 
to copy slavishly architectural details, in 
miniature, in articles intended for domestic 
use. The idea of a wax candle growing 
out of the top of a Corinthian column is 
quite as absurd as would be a reproduction 
—let us say—of the Madeleine for a 
mustard-pot. Just at the end of the 
Queen Anne period, in 1714, some cande- 
labra were made which belong to the 
Haberdashers’ Company. In these the 
desigu is in every way appropriate. The 
centre stem is not too massive, and is not a 
reproduction of pure architectural forms ; 
but looks like a candlestick. The branches 
are in keeping, and are most happily united 
to the stem. A copy of one of these very 
fine candelabra is in the South Kensington 
Museum, 

The Skinners have a curious silver 
snuffer-stand and snuffers of the year 1705, 
in design rather like a short candlestick, 
into the bowl of which the snuffers slide. 

The Fishmongers have a silver chan- 
delier, dated 1751, very florid in design. 
The centre is formed of tritons and shell- 
work, which would be very much better if 
not quite so heavy ; but the period at which 
it was made was not remarkable for good 
work. The Goldsmiths are reported to pos- 
sess a gold chandelier. It was not, however, 
on view with the rest of their plate, nor 18 
any mention made of it in the bibliography 
of plate, so that nothing can be said as to 
its date. 

The cups of the eighteenth century are 
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not very numerous, and are generally of 
two kinds—urn-shaped, and what may be 
termed wine-cooler shaped. Both kinds 
have two handles. Of the two the first is 
decidedly the more graceful. The silver- 
gilt Roberts Cup, 1741, exhibited at the 
Guelph Exhibition—in the catalogue it is 
erroneously called a gold cup — which 
belongs to the Merchant Taylors’ Company, 
is a very good specimen, The lower half 
of the bowl, which is the shape of a Greek 
vase, is covered with small flates; the 
upper half is plain but for the inscription. 
There is a band of enrichment round the 
centre. The cover is a high one, sur- 
mounted by the crest of the Company. 
The handles are plain and simple, and 
bent in graceful curves. Slightly earlier 
than this is a cup of the other shape, 
dated 1739. It belongs to the Goldsmiths, 
and is the work of one of the most famous 
goldsmiths, Paul Lamerie, who, although 
a Frenchman, seems to have settled in 
England. The Goldsmiths possess a ewer 
made by him in 1741. The vase of this is 
helmet-shaped. Oa the lower part of it is 
a winged mermaid with two tails, accom- 
panied by two boy tritons blowing conches. 
The foot is ornamented with marine 
flowers and the Company’s badge, the 
leopard’s head. The handle, which is 
very large, has a very bold half-length 
figure of a sea god, terminating in foliage. 
The helmet-shape is of earlier date, for the 
Fishmongers have one ewer of this kind, 
dated 1717, which is very much plainer ; 
and another, dated 1758, which is pre- 
sumably acopy of the earlier one, In the 
Lamerie Cup of the Goldsmiths, mentioned 
above, the bowl, which is very large in 
proportion, is ornamented in the same way 
as the ewer above described. The handles 
are formed of half-length female figures, 
terminating in scroll-work. The cover is 
shoulder-shape, and also ornamented. This 
form of cup was much in vogue towards 
the latter half of the century, for the Fish- 
mongers have one, dated 1747, known as 
the Tyrone Cup. It is not so extravagantly 
decorated as the Lamerie Cup, and the 
handles are not worked into figures. The 
Goldsmiths possess two of these cups, 
dated 1793, and many of the modern cups 
belonging to the Livery Companies have 
been made in this style. A very graceful 
ewer of late date, 1784, belongs to the 
Ironmongers. It is almost helmet-shaped, 
but is much more slender than the ewers 
already mentioned. The lower part of the 
vase is fluted, the upper portion quite 





plain. The handle, which forms a very | 
graceful curve, rises as high as the lips, 
and then divides into two serpents, the 
heads of which juin on to the back rim of 
the vase. Instyle this ewer is very like the 
Roberts Cup of the Merchant Taylors, and 
is certainly one of the most beautiful pieces } 
of plate of late date, 

The rose-water dishes of this century are 
mostly of a very ornamental character. 
Reference has already been made to the 
Goldsmiths’ Queen Anne Plateau, which is 
a genuine salver. The Fishmongers have 
two oval dishes of rather small size, with 
scroll and flower-work in very high relief. 
The ornament of this period is very florid, 
a characteristic which was imported from 
France, A good specimen of this class of 
dish is seen in the circular silver-gilt one, 
dated 1737, which was presented to the 
Skinners’ Company by Thomas Moore, Esq., 
Master, 1819-20, in commemoration of the 
Coronation of George the Fourth, at which 
he represented this Company as one of the 
Twelve Citizens of London, assistant the 
Chief Butler of England. 

A rose-water dish of some historical 
interest is that known as the Ambassador’s 
salver, which was presented by Sir Paul 
Pindar—whose interesting old house in 
Bishopsgate has just been pulled down—to. 
Salisbury, Prime Warden of the Fish- 
mongers’ Company in 1765. This dish 
reverts to the old, plain style, without 
ornament except inscription. It is very 
deep, and the fact that a punch-ladle was 
presented with it, suggests that it may pos- 
sibly have been used as a punch-bowl. 

In this century urns and coffee-pots of 
silver begin to appear. The Salters have 
a coffee-pot, dated 1764, which is of a 
familiar type: the body almost pear- 
shaped but swelling very much at the 
bottom, and mounted on feet. The whole 
is very profusely decorated with flutings 
and scroll-work. It is almost the only 
piece of plate met with in the City where 
the flatings are spiral. 

The Barbers’ Company has an urn which 
is a larger edition of the same shape as the 
coffee-pot just described. It is very ugly 
and coarse in design, the enrichment con- 
sisting only of a wreath of familiar laurel- 
leaf pattern. A very much better urn of 
the early part of the present century 
belongs to the Clothworkers. This is a 
genuine specimen of the familiar urn shape, 
with the lower part of the vase fluted. 

The Barbers’ Company have beautiful 
teaspoons, dated 1730, The florid pattern 
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seems more suitable in this case than in 
articles of a much larger scale, where there 
is always a great want of repose. 

Another table ornament appearing for 
the first time, is the épergne which was 
the gift of the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt to the 
Mercers’ Company, in return for the use 
of their hall, 1794. This is executed in 
the pseudo-classical style so familiar to all 
through the work of Chippendale and 
Sheraton. The long, attenuated supports 
and thin festoons are reproduced in silver 
just as they would have been in wood ; 
or, in [plaster, by the brothers Adam. 
This sudden conversion from the florid 
patterns of the early Georgian period to 
the classical severity of the latter part of 
the century, is said to have been due to 
the discovery and excavations which took 
place at Pompeii about the middle of the 
century. 

Amongst the miscellaneous articles of 
plate are the staff-heads, which nearly all 
the Companies possess. They are all very 
much alike, being a solid silver represen- 
tation of the arms with the supporters. 
The earliest ones in the possession of the 
Mercers’ Company date from the reign of 
Charles the Second. 

Of the same class are tho badges, which 
were worn by the Barge Masters of the 
different Companies. Those which are 
principally remarkable for their large size 
and weight, are generally oval plates of 
solid silver, with the Company’s arms 
modelled in relief. Of much smaller size, 
of finer design, and generally of gold, are 
the badges worn by the Masters and 
Wardens of the Companies. They are 
mostly of modern manufacture, and not 
remarkable for beauty of design, though 
there are some which are beautifully 
enamelled. 

Most of the Companies—especially the 
Goldsmiths—possess a great deal of service 
plata, such as sauce-boats, mustard-pots, 
pepper-castors, spoons, forks, and so forth. 
Some of this is very beautifal, but mostly 
of a type well known to everybody, and of 
which reproductions are frequently made 
in the present day, when the craze for tall 
pepper-castors has been raging for some 
time. 

Of purely modern plate there is, of 
course, a large quantity to be found ; but 
such of it as is not a reproduction of old 
work is very ugly in design, and—especially 
as regards that manufactured about fifty 
years ago — remarkable for mere vulgar 





weight of metal, or, as a facetious butler 
put it, for the time it takes to clean. The 
Goldsmiths have three candelabra of this 
description, each weighing two thousand 
ounces, 

The Skinners have reproduced, 1871, 
the famous Norwich rose-water dish, and 
also the Briot dish from the Cluny 
Museum at Paris. The Clothworkers have 
an enormous salver of modern design ; and 
many Companies have modern cups which 
are reproductions of old ones, the most 
famous of which—the Jubilee Cup pre- 
sented to the Goldsmiths, by Major Lam- 
bert—has been referred to, 

It is trusted that this account, necessarily 
short and probably incomplete, has not 
been without interest. To those who may 
wish to see for themselves the different 
varieties of plate above described, the col- 
lection of copies in the South Kensington 
Museum will be most useful. 





ELIZABETHAN DINNERS. 

THERE was a good deal of feasting and 
merry-making in merry England in “ the 
spacious times of great Elizabeth”—a 
quotation the reader will have met with 
before, but, never mind, it is apposite 
enough here. Our splendid Qaeen—who, 
as she said of herself, had a man’s soul in 
a woman’s body—was Royal in most of 
her ways, and her dinners were always 
ordered on aright Royal scale. But she 
was a true Tudor, and, like her father and 
grandfather, was always happiest when she 
was dining out. 

I propose to glance at some of her most 
notable acuicvements in this direction, 
which will be viewing tho great Queen in 
a somewhat novel character. Well, for 
my part, I should have liked well to have 
attended as a guest the historical dinner 
on board the “Golden Hind,” when she 
honoured with her presence brave Francis 
Drake, just home from the circumnavi- 
gation of the world. He gave her, we 
may be sure, a capital dinner, brightened 
by a sailor’s yarns of the strange isles he 
had visited, the wonderful people he had 
seen, and the dangers over which he and 
his gallant fellows had triamphed—and 
she, in return, gave him the dignity of 
knighthood, “ Rise up, Sir Francis Drake !” 
It would also have been interesting, to say 
the least, to have accompanied her on her 
way to Tilbury, when the dark shadow of 
Spanish invasion was hovering near the 
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smiling shores of southern England, and to 
have dined with her at Sir Nicholas 
Umfreville’s, on roast goose and Burgundy 
—a good meat and a good wine. The 
goose was always a favourite dish at the 
Queen’s table, and was well relished by 
most of her subjects. 

Does the reader remember her visit to 
Sir Julius Cesar’s house, at Mitcham, in 
fulfilment of a promise which had been 
five times made and four times broken ? 
“Oo Tuesday,” he writes, in 1598, “she 
visited my house at Mitcham, and supped 
and ledged there, and dined the next day. 
I presented her with a gown of cloth of 
silver, richly embroidered; a black net- 
work mantle, with pure gold; a taffeta 
hat, white, with several flowers, and a 
jewel of gold set therein with rubies and 
diamonds, Her Majesty removed from my 
house after dinner to Nonsuch, with ex- 
ceeding good contentment ; which enter- 
tainment of her Majesty, with the charges 
of five former disappointments, amounted 
to £700 sterling, besides mine own pro- 
visions, and whatever was sent unto me by 
my friends.” Seven hundred pounds 
sterling then was equivalent to about 
five thousand nowadays. 


Elizabeth, in her declining years, was a 
regular visitor at} Nonsuch, “ which of all 


other places she liked best.” She had pur- 
chased it from Lord Lumley, who had 
often entertained her there; and he had 
purchased it from the Lord of Arundel, 
who also had experienced the honour— 
and cost—of Her Majesty’s frequent visits. 

It is curious to read of the devices and 
pastimes which her loyal subjects “ got 
up” for their beloved Queen’s amusement. 
These must have cost much more than 
“the banquets,” however costly. One of 
the most novel—-and least expensive—was 
the idea of that famous horticulturist, Sir 
Francis Carew, of Beddington, who grew 
such “ excellent good asp:razus,” that Lord 
Dorset sent to beg a dish of it, and who, also, 
raised the first orange-trees seen in England 
—from seed given to him, it is said, by 
Sir Walter Raleigh. His myrtles were 
also noted. To divert Her Majesty’s Grace, 
he led her, after dinner—it was on August 
the fifteenth, 1599, that this occurred—toa 
cherry-tree, “whose fruit he had of purpose 
kept back from ripening at the least one 
month after all cherries had taken their 
farewell of England. This secret he per- 
formed,” says Sir Hugh Platt, “ by strain- 
Ing a tent, or cover of canvas, over the 
whole tree, and wetting the same now and 





then with a scoop, or hose, as the heat of 
the weather required; and so, by with- 
holding the sunbeams from reflecting upon 
the berries, they grew both great and 
were very long before they had gotten 
their perfect: cherry colour; and when he 
was assured of her Majesty’s coming, he 
removed the tent, and a few sunny days 
brought them to their full maturity.” 
From the cherry-tree he conducted the 
aged Queen to a summer-house which he 
had built for her, on the top of which 
was painted the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. 

At Orpington, one Percival Hart, gentle- 
man, built himself a lovely pleasure-house, 
where he welcomed his Sovereign, in Jaly, 
1573. Upon her reception she was first 
greeted by a nymph, who personated the 
genius of the mansion; then the scene 
was shifted, ‘and from several chambers 
which, as they were contrived, represented 
a ship, a sea conflict was offered up to the 
spectator’s view, which so much obliged 
the eyes of this Princess with the charms 
of delight, that, upon her departure, she 
left upon this house—to perpetuate the 
memory both of the author and artifice— 
the name and appellation of Bark Hart ”— 
which it is called to this day. 

At Wanstead, Elizabeth twice visited the 
Earl of Leicester. On the first occasion— 
May, 1578—a dramatic interlude, written 
by Sir Philip Sidney, was performed 
amidst the buds and blooms of the garden 
—so that pastoral plays are not a Victorian 
invention. 

In 1578, the prince of London mer- 
chants, Sir Thomas Gresham, welcomed 
his Queen to his new house at Osterley 
with a magnificence which was long talked 
of. The table was furnished with fish and 
water-fowl, including swans, from tho 
“fair ponds” which enlivened his “ well- 
wooded park.” According to Faller, the 
Queen found fault with the court of the 
house as too large, affirming that “it would 
appear more handsome if divided with a 
wall in the middle.” Whereupon Sir 
Thomas sent immediately to London for a 
company of workmen, who, speedily and 
silently setting to work, by the morning 
made “that cour: double, which the night 
had left single before.” 

One must not forget Elizabeth's dinner in 
the camp at Tilbury, after reviewing the 
army stationed there to protect the capital 
against the expected Spanish invasion, 
and delivering that spirit-stirring speech in 
which she said : 
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“T know I have the body but of a weak 
and feeble woman; but I have the heart 
and stomach of a King, and of a King of 
England, too, and think foul scorn that 
Parma or Spain, or any Prince of Europe, 
should dare to invade the borders of my 
realm |” 

Theobalds, near Cheshunt, was the 
residence of Elizabeth’s great minister, Sir 
William Cecil, afterwards Lord Burghley, 
who began to build it in 1560, and went 
on enlarging it year after year for the 
accommodation of his sovereign. She was 
an annual visitor, always bringing with her 
a long train of attendants. Sometimes, 
says a contemporary narrative, she had 
strangers and ambassadors come to her at 
Theobalds ; ‘“‘ where she hath byn sene in 
as great royalty, and served as bountifully 
and magnificently, as at any other time or 
place, all at his lordship’s charge; with 
rich shows, pleasant devices, and all 
manner of sports could be devised, to the 
delight of her Majestie and her whole 
traine.” Each of her visits—and there were 
twelve of them, beginning in 1564—cost 
Barghley from two thousand to three thou- 
sand pounds, representing in modern money 
twelve thousand to eighteen thousand 
pounds. 

In August, 1560, she was at Basing, the 
noble seat of the Marquis of Winchester, 
Lord Treasurer. She was so well satisfied 
with his house and his “ great cheer,” that 
she laughingly bemoaned his many years ; 
“for else, by my troth,” said she, “if my 
Lord Treasurer were a young man, I[ 
would find it in my heart to have him to 
my husband before any man in England.” 

In the following year the Borough of 
Harwich gave her a dinner; and being 
attended by the magistrates at her de- 
parture for some distance beyond the 
municipal precincts, she graciously inquired 
if they had any request to make of her; 
and they replying ‘‘ Nothing ; but to wish 
your Majesty a good journey,” she turned 
about, and, looking back upon the town, 
exclaimed, ‘‘A pretty town, and wants 
nothing !” 

She was received at Canterbury—in 
1573—pby the Archbishop, with archi- 
episcopal splendour. ‘I met her High- 
ness,” writes the Primate, “as she was 
coming to Dover, upon Folkestone Down. 
The which I rather did, with all my men, 
to show my duty to her, and mine affec- 
tion to the Council, who likewise there met 
her. And I left her at Dover, and came 
home to Rokesbourne that night; and 





after that, went to Canterbury to receive 
her Majesty there. Which I did, with the 
Bishops of Lincoln and Rochester, and my 
Suffragan, at the West door ; where, after 
the Grammarian had made his Oration to 
her upon her horseback, she alighted. We 
then kneeled down, and said the Psalm 
Deus misereatur in English, with certain 
other collects briefly; and that in our 
chimers and rochets. After evensong she 
departed to her lodgings at Saint Austin’s, 
whither I waited upon her. From thence 
I brought certain of the Council, and 
divers of the Court to my house to supper, 
and gave them fourteen or fifteen dishes, 
furnished with two messes at my long table, 
whereat sat about twenty. And in the 
same chamber a third mess, at a separate 
table, whereat sat ten or twelve; my less 
hall having three long tables well furnished, 
with my officers, and with the guard, and 
others of the Court. Upon Monday it 
pleased her Majesty to dine in my great 
hall, thoroughly furnished, with the Council, 
Frenchmen, Ladies, Gentlemen, and the 
Mayor of the town, with his Brethren, etc., 
her Highness sitting in the midst, having 
two French Ambassadors at one end of 
the table, and four Ladies of Honour at 
the other end. And so these was served 
by her Nobility at waiting, her Gentlemen 
and Guard bringing her dishes, etc.” 


Something must be said about that 
memorable visit to Kenilworth in the 
summer of 1575, which Scott has repro- 


duced so effectively in his romance, Fall 
accounts of it have been handed down 
to posterity in Master Laneham’s viva- 
cious “ Letter,” and George Gascoigne’s 
“‘ Princely Pleasures,” 

The entertainment—probably the most 
magnificent ever given by a subject to a 
sovereign—began on Saturday, July the 
ninth, when Leicester received the Queen 
at Long Itchington, seven miles from 
Kenilworth, making her great cheer at 
dinner, and pleasant pastime in hunting 
by the way after, so that it was eight 
o'clock in the evening before the Royal 
cavalcade arrived at the “ first gate” of the 
Castle. There a Sibyl, clad in white silk, 
pronounced a proper poem in English 
rhyme and metre, which was at once 4 
welcome and a panegyric, At the second 
gate, a Porter, tall of person, big of limb, 
and stern of countenance, yielded up his 
club and keys to Her Highness, and bade 
the trumpeters blare forth a peal of 
welcome. There were six of them, and 
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those “ harmonious blasters ”—the phrase 
is not mine, but Laneham’s—accompanied 
the gay procession across the tilt-yard to 
the inner gate, where it was received by 
the Lady of the Lake, with two attendant 
nymphs, all arrayed in silk, from a 
moveable island, blazing bright with 
torches, in the middle of the pool. Then 
came more poetry ; and to the tune of haut- 
bois, shawms, cornets, and similar Biblical 
instruments, the Quaeen and her train 
passed over a bridge, seventy feet long, 
the pillars of which were ornamented 
with the symbolical produce of Sylvanus, 
Ceres, Pomona, Bacchus, Neptune, Mars, 
and Phoebus Apollo, into the inner court, 
where, alighting from her palfrey, she was 
conducted to her chamber, Then the 
great guns roared, and the fireworks 
glowed and crackled, as if Jupiter desired 
to show himself ‘no further behind with 
his welcome than the rest of his Gods ; and 
that would he have all the country to 
know ; for indeed, the noise and flame were 
heard and seen a twenty miles off.” 

Sanday morning was given to divine 
worship ; Sunday afternoon to music and 
dancing ; the evening to another “ pyro- 
technical ” display. 


There was hunting on Monday evening, 
and by torchlight, as Her Majesty returned, 
a wild man (Hombre Salvagio) made his 


appearance and uttered a number of 
courtly compliments, in strange contrast 
to his assumed savagery of character. 
There was hunting on Wednesday, and 
bear-baiting on Thursday. The second 
Sunday was devoutly kept, closing up with 
a solemn Bride-ale—‘ solemn,” Master 
Laneham calls it, though a good deal of 
grotesque mummery was introduced—and a 
display by the “men of Coventry” of 
their Hock-tide sports, in which figured the 
Captain Cox celebrated by Ben Jonson, in 
his ‘Masque of Owls.” There was more 
hunting upon the Monday, and an aquatic 
display on the lake, wherein Neptune, the 
Lady of the Lake, tritons, mermaids, Arion 
and his dolphin, all played their parts, and 
poured out upon the Queen the profusest 
imaginable flatteries. 

In reference to this spectacle, a con- 
temporary collector of “ Merry Passages and 
Jests” records that “ Harry Goldingham 
was to represent Arion upon the dolphin’s 
back, but, finding his voice to be very 
hoarse and unpleasant, when he was to 
perform it, he tears off his disguise and 
swears he was none of Arion, not he, but 
even honest Harry Goldingham, which 








blunt discovery pleased the Queen better 
than if it had gone through in the right 
way; yet he could order his voice to an 
instrument exceeding well.” 

On Tuesday, the Coventry men repeated 
their performance. And thus every day 
brought Her Majesty some form of enter- 
tainment—the whole being so much to her 
gratification, that she prolonged her sojourn 
at Kenilworth over nineteen days, not 
taking her departure until Wednesday, July 
the twenty-seventh. The cost of this visit 
was enormous, and made a great breach in 
Leicester’s fortune. Laneham notes that in 
three days seventy-two tons of ale and beer 
were drunk, and the Earl’s cellar was well- 
nigh empty, when his friends and neighbours 
came to his assistance with “a relief of 
40 tons till a new supply was gotten again ; 
and then to our drinking afresh as fast as 
ever we did.” 

Laneham gives no particulars of the 
dinners served up at Elizabeth’s table 
during her stay ; but we cannot doubt that 
they were on the same sumptuous scale as 
any other part of the protracted revel. We 
are able, however, from “The Queenes 
Majesty’s Booke,” in the Harleian MSS, 
No. 609, to put upon record the fare 
which was supplied to her under her own 
roof. Here is a Sunday dinner : 

lst Course. Cheat and mancheat (white 
wheaten bread); beer and ale, seven gallons ; 
and wine, ls.1p. Boiled mutton, two stone ; 
boiled capon, one; boiled chickens, four ; 
boiled larks, eighteen; boiled partridges, 
two ; boiled beef, half a sirloin; cygnet ; 
capons, two; veal, six stone ; roast beef, 
one stone; cocks, seven ; chickens, nine; 
plovers, nine ; veal pies, and custard, one, 

2nd Course. Larks, two dozen ; snipes, 
nine; partridges, three ; pheasants, two; 
conies, six ; pullets, two ; chicken-pie, tart, 
fritter ; butter, fourteen pounds ; and eggs, 
seventy-five, 

The cost is put at four pounds and six- 
pence. 

On a “Fish Day” the Royal table was 
thus provided : 

Cheat and mancheat, eight loaves; beer 
and ale, seven gallons ; and wine, ls, 2d. 

1st Course, Ling, 1; collops and eggs, 
1s. ; whitings, twelve; salmon, p. (dni.) ; 
pike, one; gurnards, two; dory, one; 
birte, dim.; soles, 1 p.; salmon calves, 
1s, ; lamperne pie, one; custard, one. 

2nd Course. Eels and lamperns, 1s. ; 
carp, one; tench, one; smelts, fifty; 
flounders and loches, twenty; cray, seven 
dozen; warden pie, one ; tart, one ; veal, 
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boiled, 2s.; capon, b., one ; chickens, b., 
four; larks, b., two dozen; mutton, b., 
two st.; veal, roast, two st. ; capon, one ; 
pullet, one; chickens, nine; larks, eighteen ; 
snytes, six ; plovers, six; cocks, five ; teals, 
four ; partridges, two; coneys, six ; pan- 
nado-capon, one ; butter, fourteen pounds ; 
and eggs, twenty-five. 

After presiding for awhile at her public 
table, tha Queen usually retired to her 
own apartment to dine in quiet. 

Among the articles of diet not included 
in the foregoing bills of fare, I find, on 
other occasions, bream, perch, and conger- 
eels, trout, haddock, and plaice. 

In 1577, Elizabeth was magovificently 
entertained at Gorhambury by the Lord 
Keeper, Sir Nicholas Bacon, father of the 
“sage-browed Verulam,” pioneer of the 
Inductive Philosophy. It was here that 
his Royal mistress said, ‘‘ You have made 
your house too little for your lordship,” 
and that he aptly replied, “No, madam; 
but your Highness has made me too big 
for the house.” 

He took the hint, however, and enlarged 
it by building a couple of wings. The 
Queen stayed six days, at a daily cost to the 
Lord Keeper of about one hundred pounds 
—or six hundred pounds at the present 
value of money—a heavy price to pay for 
the honour of a Royal visit, and due to 
the numerous retainers she always carried 
with her. In the course of these six days 
eight oxen were consumed, sixty sheep, 
eighteen calves, thirty-four lambs, and as 
many kids as cost fifty shillings. Poultry 
and game: Two hundred and six capons 
of all kinds, as many pullets as cost 
twenty-one shillings, thirty-one dozen and 
eight chickens, ten dozen geese, twelve 
dozen and eight herons, eight dozen and 
ten bitterns, twelve dozen ducklings, nine- 
teen dozen and seven pigeons, eighteen 
dozen and seven “birds of the West,” 
two dozen godwits, fourteen dotterels, 
thirteen shovellers, two dozen and five 
pheasants, fourteen partridges, sixteen 
dozen and nine quails, seventeen dozen 
May-chicks, twenty-three mallards, twelve 
teal, three dozen and nine larks, three 
curlews, and one dozen knots. Several of 
these dishes have been banished from our 
current menus. 

Sea fish and fresh-water fish of all 
kinds. 

Gammons of bacon, baked and boiled ; 
twenty-four dried tongues; twenty-six 
pigs, two flitches of bacon, neats’ tongues, 
sheep’s tongues, cows’ udders, calves’ feet, 





hares, sixty-onedozen and nine rabbits, with 
butter, eggs, cream, and milk. 

Also, spicery and confectionery neces- 
saries (bread ?), vinegar and verjuice, herbs, 
flowers, and artichokes. 

Also, twenty-five bucks and two stags. 

It must be owned that Sir Nicholas 
Bacon catered in a large and liberal 
spirit. 

In 1578 Elizabeth visited Sir William 
Drury, at Lanshall Hall, near Bury, who 
gave her ‘‘a costly and delicate dinner.” 
Of her progress to Norwich, in the same 
year, the poet Churchyard has written : 

“When the Queenes Highnesse came 
to Norwich, the substance of the whole 
triumph and feasting was in a manner 
there new to beginne, for order was taken 
there that every day, for sixe dayes to- 
gither, a shew of some strange device 
should be seene; and the Major and 
Aldermen appointed among themselves 
and their breethren, that no one person, 
reteyning to the Queene, shoulde be un- 
feasted or unbidden to dinner and supper, 
during the space of those sixe dayes : which 
order was well and wisely observed, and 
gained their Citie more fame and credit 
than they wot of: for that courtesie of 
theirs shall remayne in perpetual! memorie, 
whiles the walles of their Citie standeth.” 

In 1581 the Duke of Anjou appeared at 
Elizabeth’s Court as a suitor for her hand ; 
and there were banquets, triumphs, 
pageants, and various other devices in 
his honour. His suit proved unavailing, 
and the Duke, like a less distinguished 
person, went back again, the Queen ac- 
companying him as far as Canterbury. At 
Sittingbourne they both dined together, 
where ‘‘the Queen was served, after the 
English manner, by the greatest ladies of 
her Court ; and the Monsieur, after the 
French manner, by the Gentlemen of his 
traine ; ye which ladies and gentlemen 
dined afterwards togither.” 

I must be content with only two or three 
more references to Her Highness’s dinners. 
In 1595 she dined with Sir John Pucker- 
ing, at Kew. The entertainment for that 
meal was great and costly. At her first 
alighting she was presented with a fine 
fan, its handle garnished with diamonds. 
When she was in the middle way between 
the garden gate and the house, there came 
running towards her one with a nosegay in 
his hand, and delivered it unto her with a 
short well-penned Speech; it had in it 
a very rich jewel, with pendants of 
“unfirled” diamonds, valued at four 
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hundred pounds at least. After dinner, in 
her Privy Chamber, her host gave her a fair 
pair of virginals ; in her bed-chamber, a 
fine gown and a jupon, which things were 
pleasing to Her Highness ; and to grace her 
host the more—and display her harpy- 
like rapacity—she of herself took from 
him a silver-gilt salt-cellar, a spoon, and a 
fork of fair agate. 

In 1600 the Queen was at Blackfriars, 
to witness the marriage of Lord Herbert 
with Mistress Anne Russell, The bride 
met her at the water-side, where my Lord 
Cobham had provided a “ lectica,” made 
like a litter ; and in this she was carried 
to Lady Russell’s by six knights. Her 
Majesty dined there, and at night went 
through the house of Dr. Puddin, who 
gave her a fan, to my Lord Cobham’s, 
where she supped. After supper the 
masks came in, and delicate it was to see 
eight ladies so richly and prettily attired ; 
Mrs. Felton leading; and afterthey had done 
all their own ceremonies, these eight ladies 
maskers chose eight ladies more to dance 
the measures. Mrs, Felton went to the 
Queen and wooed her to dance. Her 
Majesty asked what she was. 

“ Affection,” she said. 

* Affection,” said the Queen, “is false,” 

Then her Majesty rose and danced, 

This lively old lady, who went out so 
briskly dining and dancing, was then in 
her sixty-eighth year. 

The last occasion that she “dined out ” 
seems to have been in January, 1603, 
when she was entertained and feasted by 
Lord Thomas Howard at the Charter- 


Oa March the twenty-fourth she 


house, 
died. 
So far as the diet of the commonalty 
was concerned, a great change came over its 
materials in the reign of Elizabeth. Under 
the Plantagenets their bills of fare had 
mainly consisted of fish, white meat, eggs 
and milk, bacon, vegetables, and bread. The 
chief drinks had been grain-beer and cider, 
while the upper orders and their retainers 
had “ quaffed” French wines, or Rhenish. But 
about the middle of the sixteenth century 
bacon and fish went out of vogue, vege- 
tables grew dear and scarce, game and 
poultry became luxuries. The people lived 
upon salt beef, or roast and inferior mutton, 
with bad meal; and as strong liquor was 
nesded to reconcile the stomach to viands 
80 coarse and cold, they took to drinking 
strong ales—the brewing of which they had 
learned from the Flemings—strong ales, 
flavoured with stimulant spices, and potent, 








fiery wines, imported from Spain or Italy. 
“The vintage,” says Mr. Hall, ‘that had 
cooled the heat of the real conquerors of 
France was not proving strong enough for 
their descendants, who sat as the models 
of Bardolph and Pistol; and the flagon 
emptied at Chaucer’s tabard appeared but 
thin potations to Mistress Quickly’s guests 
in East Cheap. In truth, their canary 
was ‘a marvellous searching wine.’” 

Mr. Hall, whom I have just quoted, 
shows us Will Darrill, of Littlecote, the 
hero of the fine ballad of “The Friar of 
Orders Grey,” a visitor to London, about 
the time of the Armada, and a resident in 
Warwick Lane. Thither, week after week, 
were sent to him from Littlecote nearly all 
the delicacies of the county. Baskets of 
fresh-caught trout from his own streams, 
and of pheasants, partridges, and other 
fowl, from his own preserves and poultry- 
yard; pigeon-pies, from his own dove-cotes ; 
besides venison, rabbits, chickens, green 
geese, and capons. Strawberries for his 
dessert were despatched to him from his 
own garden by Cornelius, his Datch gar- 
dener. Beneath such good cheer as this, 
supplemented by purchased viands of every 
description, with light wines and ale—or 
perhaps sack, softened with oranges, sugar, 
and milk—did Darrill’s “ table-bordes” 
groan twice a day during his first visit to 
London! From papers which have been 
preserved, we are able to trace his menus 
for several weeks, and to estimate their 
cost, Thus, one Sunday, the dinner con- 
sists of “A pece of bief, xvid. For rostinge 
a side of venison and sawse, xd, ij. chickens 
and bacon, ijs. A quart of claret, vid. 
For boiling the chickens and bacon, and 
for parsley, iiijd,=5:.” On a Thursday : 
“ A neck of veale, xiiijd. ; a legg of mutton, 
xviijd. ; Bief, xviiji. For rostinge ij. peces 
of ij. neckes of veale, iiiji. For dressinge 
veale and bacon, and rostinge the leg of 
mutton and sawce, xjd. For grene sawce, 
iijd. = 53s. 8d.” On a Wednesday: ‘A pece 
of bief, xviijd.; 2 playses, xijd.; Conger, 
viijd. ; Cockles, iiijd.; Mackerell, viijd. ; 
a pound of butter, iiijd. ; a pint of white 
wine and lemon and sugar, vjd. ; 2 chickens, 
xvjd. For rosting ye chickens and dressing 
ye fishe, xijd. = 7s. 44.” On other occasions 
the bill of fare consists of : A piece of beef, 
a shoulder of lamb, a loin of veal, and a 
pullet ; or, a loin of veal, two chickens, 
two rabbits, with sops and sauce, and a 
quart of claret ; or, a loin of veal, a piece of 
beef, oranges, a pint of strawberries, bread, 
beer, and a quart of claret ; or, a piece of 
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beef, a loin of veal, two chickens, a quart 
of claret, bread, beer, and a quart of straw- 
berries; or, a piece of beef, a leg of 
mutton, a loin of veal, two pecks of peas, 
three rabbits, a quart of cream, three 
quarts of strawberries, two pounds of 
cherries, half a pound of musk comfits, 
and the same quantity of violet comfits, 
oranges, two lemons, bread, and beer. 
This last was an expensive dinner, costing 
fourteen shillings and elevenpence, or 
nearly five pounds at the present rate of 
currency. Probably the guests were more 
numerous than on other occasions, and 
from the quantity of fruit we may infer 
that some were ladies. 

One can never sufficiently regret that 
there was no Boswell to record the conver- 
sation —the wit-combats and the wise, 
humane talk—between Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson when they dined together at 
the “‘ Mermaid” or the “ Boar’s Head ” ; no 
reporter to preserve to posterity something 
of the poetic interchanges between Sidney 
and Spenser at Penshurst, or Spenser and 
Raleigh on the banks of Mulla. One 
would have liked, too, to have known 
Shakespeare’s favourite dish, and Spenser's 
—to have seen the bill of fare provided for 
any of their divine symposia. No doubt, 
as Sidney says in “ The Arcadia,” “ though 
not with unwise costliness, yét with cleanly 
sufficiency” would the table always be 
supplied. Maybe with some such array 
of edibles as Justice Shallow, in the Second 
Part of ‘‘ Henry IV.,” would have “ William 
cook” prepare for Sir John Falstaff: 
**Some pigeons, a couple of short-legged 
hens, a joint of mutton, and any pretty 
little, tiny kickshaws.” Master Page, in 
the ‘‘Merry Wives of Windsor,” invites 
his friends to dine with him on “a hot 
venison pasty”; and there is reason to 
believe that Shakespeare, like Robin Hood 
and his merry men, was not indifferent to 
a fat buck or a tender doe. In one of his 





comedies, Dekker represents a certain 
Crambo as ordering for dinner “no great 
cheer, but a couple of capons, some phea- 
sants, plovers, an orangeade pie.” The 
last-named item I take to have been one 
of Dekker’s weaknesses ; as John Fletcher's 


-(if Shadwell may be credited) was ‘‘a fat 


loin of pork,” and Ben Jonson’s a pint (or 
more) of Canary. 

In a pleasantly written but almost for- 
gotten novel, “ The Youth of Shakespeare,” 
the writer introduces a description of the 
dinner given by Dame Shakespeare in 
honour of the christening of her son, which, 
as we have no more authentic narrative, 
I may put before the reader : 

‘One or two decent, motherly dames 
were in the kitchen, bustling to and 
fro, looking to the dinner, for which a 
huge fire, covered with pots and kettles, 
and having a famous large joint on 
the spit, showed some preparation, the 
whilst a stout wench, evidently in her 
best finery, along with Humphrey in his 
Sunday jerkin, kept hurrying in and out, 
laden with knives, napery, drinking vessels, 
trenchers, and other needful things at a 
feasting . . . After Sir Nathaniel had said 
grace, the company sat down to a dinner 
that would have gladdened any but to have 
beheld ; for there was brought upon the 
table a famous store of all things in season, 
with plenty of excellent liquor, both ale 
and cider ; and all set to with good appe- 
tites. .. . After the meal was over, the 
dishes were removed, and in their stead 
the tables were covered with a plentiful 
variety of cakes, such fruit as could be got, 
marchpane, apples, and comfits, stewed 
prunes, and dishes of other preserves, sylla- 
bubs for the younger folks, made of new 
milk and verjuice, and wine for the elders 
of two or three several kinds; besides 
which John Shakespeare was brewing 4 
goodly bowl of sack with sugar in it, for 
such as affected such delicate drink.” 
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